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TWO MISS DANES. 
ee 
CHAPTER V. 


Ar Brighton in a very fashionable house at 
the west end of that popular watering place 
two ladies sat in earnest conversation. Jane 
on Perhaps, the best month for Brigh- 

» ba j 
tein > pair were thoroughly enjoy 

ruth to say, mostly did contrive to 
et & good deal Py B- out of life. Rich, 
dependent, with no one’s convenience to 


study but their own, Nancy Dane and her 
daughter made a very thing of their 
existence, 


Honor was twenty-two, just two years older 
than her unknown sunt at Danes Oroft. Her 
mother loved her with an almost passionate 
affection, and studied her wishes in all thin , 
S that it was not, perhaps, that the 

ciress had grown up a very selfish specimen 


of young lad 
donor Dane's aff 
with heteelt, She was neliter. pretty, aor 





accomplished; she had neither gracefal 
movements nor fascinating ways; but all the 
world knew she was enormously rich, and s0 
she never lacked friends and admirers. 

There was no resemblance between mother 
and child. Nancy Dave was a tall, plain faced 
woman, not far from fifty, with mild, kindly, 
light grey eye3, quantities of fair hair stiil 
unstreaked grey, and a complexion as 
smooth and unlined as a girl's, 

In her only interview with her father-in- 
law she bad shown a great deal of ill temper 
and but scant civility, yet in general she was 


* Eine bad horishe 
1¢ had always cherished an intense dislike 
to Bir Geoffrey, and showed it very frankly ; 
but in life she was a very kind- 
hearted, good-natured creature, and there 
were many people who liked her far better 
than her daughter, and rather pitied the 
mother for wasting all her heart upon such a 
c0ol-blooded girl as Honor Dane. 
Poor John had lett his whole property 
to his wife, and Nancy had a 
handsome in her own right. Her 


income was twenty-five thousand a-year, and, 
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[HONOR DANE SAW A SLENDER BLACK-ROBED FIGUBE, WITH BRIGHT SILKY HAIR AND BEAUTIFUL STAR-LIKE EYES !] 


as she never spent that amount, it was always 
increasing. 

Honor was practically dependent on her, 
since, had she so pleased, Mrs. Dane might 
have alienated her whole fortune; bat no one 
who saw the two together, or noticed Honor's 
boundless inflaence over her mother, ever 
doubted that the former would inherit 
every penny of the widow's property, without 
counting her grandfather's estate which must 
come to her at his death. 

It was two days since Sir Geoffrey had 
received his death blow; two days since 

May had learned that she wae father. 
ess; but no official intimation of the 
Baronet’s decease had reached the ladies at 
Hove Gardens 

Quite by accident, Mrs. Dane, who was fond 
of the Times, had espied the familiar name in 
the first column, and, arousing Honor's atten- 
tion, had read aloud,— 

**On the twenty-fourth instant, at Danes 
Croft, Sussex, in hig seventy-third year, Sir 
Geoffrey Dane, Baronet.” 

‘I never expected him to go 80 soon,” said 
Mrs, Dane, with jast a touch of feeling in her 
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voice. ‘ He looked so strong when I saw him, 
and the Danes are a long-lived family. I 
wonder no one bas written to us!” 

“ Beventy-two is a good sge,” remarked 
Honor, coolly. ‘I think he has kept me out 
of the property quite long encugh, mother!" 
i ‘“* My dear, I don’t like to hear you speak 
hoy like that,” remonstrated Mrs. Dane, feebly. 
E “ He was your grandfather, you know.” 

** And he never gave me a silver sixpence in 
my life,” continued Honor. “I daresay all 
these years he bas been plotting and planning 
t to try and rob me of the property, and leave 

a it to his own child!" 

; Mrs. Dane hesitated. 
F : ‘€ I have been thinking, Honor, it would be 
3): very kind if you resigned it to her!" 
a ‘Are you dreaming. mother, or mad?” 


ta 
if 
» 


eS demanded Honor. ‘ Why should I give up 
hey the loveliest estate in Sussex and four thou- 
sand a-year to a girl who haz probably hated 
% me all her life? ”’ 
: Mre. Dane percevered. Sir Geoffrey would 
have been amazed could he have heard his 
child’s cause pleaded by the woman he had 
always regarded as her enemy. 

‘* ]¢ seems to me, Honor, we are rich enough 
already,’ the mother said, slowly. ‘ You 
have no love for a country life. You would 
be an utter stranger at the Oroft, 
your aunt has lived there all her fife, It will 
be a terrible grief to her to leave it!” 

“ You may be rich enough, mother,’’ eaid 
Honor, firmly, ‘but Ihave not a shilling in 
my own right; and as to giving up the Oroft 
to my aunt, as you call her, I would keep it if 
I knew I should never enter the house, just to 
spite her. My father did not leaveme a penny 
Piece, and I am not going to throw away the 
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Re bs. only inheritance I can claim!” 

me? s. Dane hesitated. Once, twice, she 
“aa seemed on the brink of a revelation, but prob- 
32% ably she changed her mind, for when she did 
hy} speak it was only to ask, reproachfaliy,— 

4 “Have I ever denied you anything you 
ga wished for, Honor? Have you not disposed 
oie of my money as freely as thongh it had been 
wie your own?” 
aii “But it iem’t the came thing, mother,” 
zit replied the girl, rather sullenly; ‘‘and now 
‘+ ‘ you need not say another word, for my mind 
$4 is made up, I shall keep Danes Crofs what- 
ett ever happens, I daresay Sir Geoffrey has 
hs ké saved a fortune for his daughter ; if not, as you 
| ‘3 feel so generous, you can offer to allow her a 
eh hundred a-year |’ 
eee Mre. Dane looked troubled, 


‘'She is almost the only relation you have 
in the world—on your father’s side !"’ 

‘‘And I haven't many on yours,” agreed 
Honor. “ How strange is ie, mother, that you 
and I should be so alene, Iam enre we have 
been in mourning a dozen times, and always 
for one of your relations!” 

Tt was quite troe, In the last twenty years 
the Gibson famiiy had almost died out, They 
had been rich and powerful, but they had not 
been a marrying race; Nancy and John were 
actually the only two of their own generation 
who entered the estate of matrimony. 

Honor was almost as much alone in the 
world as her young sunt, only—and what a 
eee this made—no poverty could touch 

er. 

She looked older than her age, which was a 
pity. She had the enbatantial, equare-built 
figure which is too matronly for girlhood. Art 
had besn called in to aseist nature, with 
the reeult that Honor’s sallow complexion had 
been embellished by a pretty healthy colour. 

Her scanty hair had been augmented by 
purchased tresses, and the united locks were 
dressed in elaborate plaits by the skilful 
fingers of a French maiden, 

he same tastefal damsel had thejcharge 
of Miss Dane's toilet, with the doult that 
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Honor’s dresses always fitted her perfectly, 
and, eschewing frivolous trimming ag unguit- 
able for her rather maasive style, depended on 
the richness of material and exactness of cut 
for their atyle, 

Plenty of people called Honor “ elegant,” 





A few really thought her stylish: It wanted 
very keen eyes to see that the heiress owed 
her few good points entirely to a lavieh 
expenditure of money, and to a perfection of 
taste which, alas! was not her own but hired 
at fixed wages. 

‘Of course we must order mourning,” 
began Mrs. Dane after a pause, ‘and I really 
think, Honor, I had better write to Mr, 
Clifford; he was your grandfather's lawyer, 
and I have his address.” 

‘There is no oocation to write to Mr. 
Clifford,’ returned Honor, gravely, ‘‘and I 
shall certainly not go into mourning! Our 
ae plan is to send out and buy a ‘ Brad- 
shaw.” 

‘* What on earthfor ?” inquired her mother, 
whose brain moved more slowly. 

‘I intend to go to Danes Croft at once! Of 
course, I should like you to come with mo; 
but if you would rather not, I daresay I can 
manage with Pauline,’ (the French maid). 

‘“* My dear child!” said Nancy, trying hard 
for once to resume the authority she had 
dropped so long sgo. ‘You cannot go to 
Danes or a It would be the worst pos- 


sible 

“The place is mine,” said Honor, fiercely. 
“Tt bas been mine from the moment Sir 
Geoffrey died. Why should I not take pos- 
session of my property?” 

The discussion was interrupted here. The 
servant threw open the door and announced, 
* Lord Tracey |” 

Mre. Dane gave a sigh of relief. Here was 
the one person whom she believed to have any 
influence over her spoils darling. 

Rupert Tracey was seven and twenty. He 
had not jong come into his estate, which was 
mortgaged to the hilt. It was a public fact 
that he was. as pooras se church mouse, and 
that if he did not marry money, he would soon 
bea ruined man. Everyone knew of his posi- 
— —_ yet —_ one ever thought of his 

‘ficulties in bi 

Lord T. was the brightest and most 
fascinating of men. He had a nameless 
charm which madecven those who disapproved 
of his extravagance and frivelity weloome him 
gladly. He was favourite everywhere, even 
bis creditors well of him; and when a 
zealous friend had introduced him to Mrs. 
Dane and her daughter, six weeks ago, it was 
with the hope that he might win Honor's heart 
and a goodly share of her mother’s wealth. 

How handsome he was! Even plain, 
middle.aged Nancy Dane thought his face 
perfect, and he was the one person Honor had 
never been heard to dizparage. 

He came to Hove Gardens pretty often. 
He attended the widow and her daughter to 
several concerts an@ other entertainments. 
He played the part of « friend to perfection ; 
bat he never gave Honor reason to think he 
loved her and meant to ask her to be his wife. 

There are some men whose faces are 
strangely beautifal, and Rupert Tracey was 
one of them. He was twenty-seven, he had 
lived in the world, and presumably knew 
something of its evils; and yet he had managed 
to keep a frank, open brow; a serenity which 
it seemed impossible to rofile; and violet eyes 
80 clear and benign, that you might fancy 
they were but the index of a pure, unsullied 
800 

His hair was brown, and it curled in short 
rings on his head. There was nothing effe- 
minate abont him. He stood six foot in his 
boots, and was broad-shouldered and well 
made ; but something in the eyes, and a slight 
melancholy about his smile, gave the idea of 
one predestined to an early death. His own 
mother was dead; but there were plenty of 
motherly hearts left to be anxions for Rupert. 
Even Mrs. Dane, who had only known him 
six weeks, always declared it ‘went through 
her. when he coughed.” Sach was the man 
whom people expented Honor to marry, and 
to whom, though he had never epoken one 
word of love to her, ppor Nancy would gladly 
have given her child ! 

“You are just in time to be usefal, Lord 





Tracey,” said Honor, quietly, when he hsq 
taken his usual eeat opporite to her, and the 
first greetings had been exchanged. 

‘© What oan I do for you, Miss Dane? §ha!| 
I hold that skein of silk, or can I advise yoy 
as to the colours for your embroidery ?” 

“It is graver work than that, Lord Tracey, 
I want you to unravel the mysteries of ‘ Brad. 
shaw’ for me!" 

A oloud passed over Mrs. Dane’s face az 
Honor rang and gave an order to the servant, 
= speedily returned with the railway 
guide. 

“TIT am sure Lord Tracey will agree with 
me, dear, that you ought to remain here!" 

* Lord Tracey is not my spiritual guide!" 
replied Honor, demurely, ‘‘ but I hops he wil! 
be my worldly one, and instruct me how to 
reach Danes Croft as soon as possible |" 

Lord Tracey's face never changed ; it kept 
its serene expression as he observed,— 

“Then it is true? I saw Sir Gooffrey's 
death in the paper; but I hoped it was, 
mistake,” 

“It is quite true, I should imagine,” ssid 
omg" oe **but we have only seen 

io announcements. 


pa No one ha: 
= to ee pect" 

‘I expect they are too u : 

com men must die,” said ee, Fe 
“If it is not being too inquisitive, Lord Transy, 
I should like to know why you hoped tic 
notice was not ¢rue? ”’ 
replied Lord Tracey, Teayoelt ies des 

= ve visited 
at the Orbtt asa boy!” 

‘‘Lady Dane has been dead these twenty 
. I then eat fie Geoffrey kept h 

- ow; but up the 
friendship, I was there last asa schoolboy, 
I have never seen anything so touching as hic 
devotion to his child, and herato him. Why 
I hoped the reports was untrue, Mies Dane, 
was that I felt is would well-migh break May: 
heart to lose her father !” 

‘‘ Fancy you know them quite well, and yct 
you never told us!” 

He flashed . 

“T on subject was not an 
agrecable one, and besides, I have quite lost 
sight of Sir Geoffrey and his danghter. It 
must be a dozen years since I was at the 
Croft.” 

Ao... is a now and _ —_ tell me all 
about it. Is it a pretty 

‘The loveliest I ever saw. I must coz. 
gratulate you, Miss Dane, on your inberitancs. 
The Crott ia the. fairest home that moral 
ovuld desise.”” 

8. Dans interposed. 

‘‘Honor will have plenty of time to make 
acquaintance with her new home, Lord 
Tracey, join your remonstrances with mice, 
aud tell her she ought not to go there yet. 
Sir Geoffrey never noticed her in life, and 
there seems to me to be something terrible in 
our hurrying to his house while he ia stil! on- 
buried |” 

Lord Tracey looked on the ground. Every 
instinct of his nature agreed with Mrs. Dane, 
but the very turn of Honor's head told him 
she would never forgive him if he sided 
against her new. , 

“Is would be very dreary for you,” he esid, 
trying to temporizs. “A house of mourning 
is always a dreary place, I think you would 
find things pleasapter if you waited till afiet 
the funeral.’’ 

“ And let my unknown aunt strip the hous? 
of its valuables!’ retorted Honor. ‘No 
shank you, Lord Tracey. I mean to be at the 
Crofs to look after my own rights; and if my 
mother won't go with me, I shall have to ¢° 
without her!” : 

Lord Tracey took up Bradshaw. He hated 
the task before him. He remembered Dane’ 
Oroft and the pretty fair-hsired child who 
had #0 idolised ber father, The very idea cf 
Honor Dane ruling as mistress there, and dis- 
placing his little playfellow was hatefal to 
him ; and yet thia, waa she woman his friends 
urged him to merry, and, unless be -inténded 
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to break off his intimacy with the heiress, he 
must do her bidding. ; 

He took up Bradshaw, and, with a pencil 
and paper, jotted down a few figures, by 
which it appeared that if Miss Dane caught 
the five o’clook train for Horsham, she might, 
by changing there, reach the quiet wayside 
station of Otterley—the nearest railway 
communication with Danes Croft—by eight 
o’clock. eg 

“I must go and get ready at once,” said 
Honor, calmly. ‘Good-bye, Lord Tracey. 
Perhaps, one of these days, you will come to 
Danes Oroft, and renew your acquaintance 
with it and us.” 

Left alone with Mrs, Dane, Rupert wag 
about to take his leave when, to his surprise, 
he saw that the tears were falling down her 
cheeks. 

“ Don’t fret,”’ he said, kindly, in that cordial, 
friendly voice no woman had ever resisted. 
‘“ Dear Mrs. Dane, there are worse faults than 
being glad to come into a great inberitance,” 

“She is crael, unwomanly,” cried the poor 
mother, sorrowfully. ‘‘Oh! Lord Tracey, I 
wish I had never lived to see this day, I 
have devoted my whole life to. Honor, and 
now I feel ashamed of her.” 

“You would not let anyone else blame her,”’ 
said Rupert, simply; ‘‘and you must try and 
remember that Sir Geoffrey and his daughter 
are only empty names to Miss Honor. When 
she is actually at Danes Croft, and sees the 
loss her grandfather's death has been, I am 
sure she will feel for her aunt.” 

Mrs. Dane hesitated. 

“ Never do evil that good may come,” she 
said, gravely; ‘‘ for if you do, you will repent 
it to your Jife’s end, as I have,” 

Rupert wondered if she could mean to warn 
him againas marrying her daughter to save 
his estate. Her tone was so solemn that he 
felt strangely impressed, but he showed no 
sign of this, and only said, kindly, — 

“T am gure you never needed to repent. If 


& stranger may venture on advice, I would | 
urge you to go with your daughter to Danes | 


Croft.” 

“Toannot! It would kill me!” 

“Depend upon it,” persisted Rupert, “ your 
absence will be noticed, and put down to her 
discredit, If you are with her, you will be 
able to advise her ; and I think "—here he gave 


the widow a smile of strange wistfalness—"'I | 
think you would be kind and gentle to poor | 


Bir Geoffrey's daughter. For May's sake, 
Mrs. Dane, please go to Danes Oroft!"’ 

Honor was not a little surprised: when she 
came downstairs to find her mother ready 
equipped for travelling. ° 

Mrs. Dane wore a soft black cashmere, and 
& long black cloak lined with silk; a small 
princess bonnet trimmed with tiny black 
feathers completed her attire, which, though 
not affecting to be deep mourning, was yet 
quite suitable for complimentary grief. With 
& simple dignity which she seldom assumed, 
Nancy replied to her daughter’s questions, 

“ Your father left you in my care, and I 
shall accompany you to Danes Oroft; but I 
am grieved at your conduct, Honor. I can’t 
feel proud of my daughter.” 

Honor shrugged her shoulders, 

“Tam sure you used to hate Sir Geoffrey 
s3 much as anyone, mamma, Until three 
or four years ago, you were always apeaking 


against him. Until Uncle Isaac Gibson died | 
| but the eyes themselves were dry and tearless. 


you were as bitter against all the Danes as 
Tam now!” 

Her mother answered nothing, and they 
drove on in perfect silence to the station. 
The French maid and the lnggage met them 
there; and Honor, probably to avoid any 
discussions, suggested Pauline had better 
travel in the same carriage with them to 
Horsham, thus cutting off her mother’s 
chance of further remonetrances. 

‘Do cheer up, mamma,” she said, almost 
pleadingly, when they were waiting at 
Horsham for the little branch train to 


Oiterley, “I thought you would be as glad ' 
of the money injures no one but me. Oh! 


42 Tam that I have come into my right, 
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You know, if papa had lived, you would ke 
Lady Dane now, and mistress of the Oroft 
instead of me.” 

Mrs. Dane sighed. 

‘Ido not grudge you the mistress-ship, I 


feel positive this inheritance will bring you 
nothing but misery. You have been happy 
enough without the Croft. Oh! child! child! 
be persuaded, and give up your claim to this 
property, even at the eleventh hour.” 

onor shook off her mother’s entreating 
hand almost pettiehly. 

“T think you must be mad to wish such a 
thing!'’ she said, defiantly. ‘ But I don’t 
mean todo it. Iam Miss Dane of Danes 
Croft, and no one shall defraud me of my 
birthright!" 





CHAPTER VI. 

“Or course you must give her up Leofric,” 
was the sympathetic remark of Lady Monkton, 
when she heard of the loss of May’s fortune, 
‘'I¢ is a thousand pities Sir Geofirey has been 
80 imprudent, for you have lost quite three 
months over this affair, and it is imperative 
that the money should be found before the 
end of the year.” 

She was a “good woman,’ or the world 
called her so, and yet she had no pity or 
regret for the poor young girl suddenly made 
penniless, nor for the father whose years of 
careful savings were lost by one act of folly, 

No. Far from feeling sorry for the Baronet, 
my lady was very angry with him, consider- 
ing him, by some line of reason Known only 
to herself, as her son’s despoiler, 

“TI hope you will tell Sir Geoffrey my 

opinion of his conduct,” she said, when Leo- 
fric started for Danes Croft early the next 
morning. 
‘‘I think he has behaved shamefaolly. And 
pray let it be understood at once your engage- 
ment must be broken off. You can’t be 
entangled with the daughter of a reckless 
speculator ! ” 

Lord Monkton promised nothing. He felt 
he had been wise when he told Mr. Clifford 
| the night before that for May's own sake he 
| dared not expose her to his mother's re- 
| proaches. He had never loved Sir Geoffrey's 
daughter better than he loved her now, and 
yet the kindest thing he could do for her was 
to give her up. 

The darkened windows of the Croft told 
their own story. Leofric knew thas, even if he 
had been willing, he could not have delivered 
his mother's message. Sir Geoffrey was gone 
to appear before the tribunal of a more 
mercifal Judge than Lady Monkton. 

The old butler’s eyes were red with weep. 
ing. He hesitated about admitting Leofric. 

“If Miss Dane cannot see me, ask Mr, 
Clifford it I may speak to him for a moment,” 
was the Peer’s message. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room, 
and his heart ached as he remembered that 
the sweet old-fashioned room would soon no 
longer own May’s rule. 

She did not keep him waiting long, and 
when he saw her sweet face he was astonished. 

Lord Monkton thought women wept loudly, 
and proved their grief by many tears. His 
sometime betrothed was a little paler than 
usual. There were dark rings round her eyes, 





Her voice never faltered. She was as com. 
posed as though she had been made of ice. 

**T thought you would come.”’ 

‘Oh! May,” and the strong man’s voice 
was fall of anguish; ‘‘ oh! my darling, if only 
I could have spared you this!” 

She tried to smile, but her smile was sadder 





than tears. 

‘I know. you feel for me," she answered, 
“and I want you to prove it. Everyone will 
blame him (she could not breathe her father's 
name), and it hurts meso. You know he only 
did it for me, to make me rich, and the loss 


assure you, Honor. You will not understand | 
me, I know, and I cannot explain. Only I; 


Ai? 
eis 
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Leofiic, to heer hic called reckicas, »nd 1a 
know that people blame him, cuts me to the 
heart |" 

“IT shall never blame him, May,” said 
Lord Monkton, warmly, “I think, my 
darling, you have lost the fondest, kindest 
father girl ever had ; and, I believe, in time is 
will comfort you to rememaber that had he 
lived he would have grieved bitterly for thic 
loss of fortune,” 

May's face softened, 

** How well you understand,”’ 

“T am a careless sort of fellow,” said 
Leofric, sadly, ‘‘ bus I do ask you to believe 
one thing, May. I love you dearly.” 

‘‘] know,” she answered, simply, “and you 
will be grieved because Iam poor. Bui, Lord 
Monkton, just because of that paveriy we 
must part. I know you would be kind and 
forbearing, but I will never give anyone the 
right to say my father injured them, If you 
married me now, your mother might think 
you had suffered through my loss of forsune ; 
and s0—we must part.” 

It was what he knew must be. He was 
conscious she acted generously in takiag the 
initiative ; and yet those words pained him 
terribly, for he loved her. 

“You are very proud, May.” 

She did not deny the charge. 

‘You know,” she whispered, ‘1 did not 
deceive you, Leofrio. I told you I did not feel 
as you did, and you said you were content to 
take me as I was,” 

‘* More than content, my darling !”’ 

‘‘ But it is all different now,” the girl went 
on, simply. ‘I should come to you penniless, 
and the fact of your marrying me would 
estrange your mother, and blight your whole 
future. I am so dreadfully alone in the 
world that if I loved you as you love mel 
believe I should be selfish and accept the 
sacrifice, buf I cannot spoil your whole life 
juet because you are kind and I like you. I 
like you too much for that. I cannot take all 
and give nothing, and so we will say good- 
bye.” 

‘‘And it costs you nothing?’ he cried, 
passionately, “Oh! May, how oold you 
are!" 

“Tt costs me something,” she said, frankly; 
“for you love me, and no one else in ¢ 
whole world does that. But, Leofric, I feel it is 
right, and I can trast you to do for me what 
I most desire: to defend my father’s 
memory from all harsh censure.” 

‘May, when you have sent mo away you 
will be alone in the world.” 

“Yes,” and for the first time the girl's lipe 
quivered. ‘ But that is better than accepting 
& sacrifice from you which I do not deserve.”’ 

“I must take your dismissal,” he ssid, 
gloomily, ‘‘ because I dare not expose you ta 
the slights my mother would heap oa you. 
Bat, May, I never loved you better thax now 
when I seem to be deserting you," 

May pressed his hand affectionately. 

‘¢T understand,” she answered. ‘' When f 
am far away from Danes Oroft, Leofric, 
shall remember how good you have been to 
me. You will bs my friend always, and 
perhaps, when you have found a wife she can 
entirely approve of, your mother will forgive 
me?” 

“ Don't talk of that, I want to hear your 
Jans. Is it really as bad as Mr, Clifford said 
ast night? Won't there be any provision 
left for you?” 

She shook her head. 

“ But what does it matter? In losing papa 
I lose my home. I could not have borne to 
lead a lonely, idle life. It will be better for 
me really, Leofric, to have to work for my 
daily bread,"’ ‘ 

Lord Monkton groaned. Work for her daily 
bread! She who had been so cherished, co 
carefally guarded from every care. 

“Tf your niece has any right feeling she 
will insist upon settling a provision on you,’ 
he oried, hotly. ‘ Peopie say that apart from 
Danes Croft she is very rich, Surely she on. 





not leave her father’s sister in poverty ?"’ 
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May shook her head 
‘I keow nothing about her. My father 


took s great dislike to John’s widow, and 
never felt any interest in her child, Honor 
bas uothing in the world to be gratefal t> us 
for, She may have been broughé up to haie 
and detest us.” 

*' Bat she is quite young—a girl like your- 
peii,” urged Lord Monkton, ‘“ May, conlda’s 
you be friends with her if she wished it?" 

“‘T have a strange conviction that she won't 
wish it," said May, slowly. “I cannot ex- 
plaia it to you, Lord Monkton, bat from 
chilchood I have had # dread of Honor Dane 
and her mother.” 

“ Bub why?” 

“IT think because I have s!ways known that 
she was to possess thie p'ace, and perhaps 
because as a child I resented being robbed of 
my name.” 

‘* Robbed of yorr name?” 

“The name Honor was my great-grand- 
mother’s. She had been a Dane before her 
marriage, and that was how she came to bear 
the name. Honor is the favourits name in 
our family. A!l the women who have been 
great or good in it have by a strange ohance 
been called ‘ Honor.’"’ 

** May is much prettier, 

“T liks Honor best, bat my father could 
never trust himeclf to call me so. I believe 
he could never think of that other Honor 
withont regreta for me, You see how it was, 
Lord Monkton, 
two Miss Danes, two Honors, and he seemed 
to feel one had done the other an injary. I 
gee nO injury in the chance of birth, which 
makes her rich and leaves me poor. I fear 
the injary in the fature. I seem to know she 
will work some cruel sorrow to ma yet !”’ 

They parted. May gave him back the ring 
which had rested so short a time on her finger. 
The engagsment was ended. 

Lord Monkton went home to the Castle; 
poor May stretched herself on the sofa in her 
own room. 

She did not regret her lover, she believed it 
waa right and best for them to part; but, poor 
child! she felt dimly that she was alone in 
the world, 

In four.and-twenty hours sha had lost for- 
tune, father, and betrothed; very, very soon 
ahe would loss her home, 

Mr. Clifford was still at the Crofs. He was 
sole exeontor of Sir Geoffrey’s will, and, as 
such, he told Mr. Clive he meant to remain for 
the funeral, and do his best for May's 
intereats 

‘Have you sent for Miss Dane?” asked 
the Reotor, gravely. “Surely if she has any 
generous feeling she will show it now.” 

“‘T have nos sent becanse I have no idea 
where she is. 
in every London newspaper to-morrow, and 
depend upon it the heiress will soon make 
some sign!" 


| Mrs. Dane and her daughter may appear. 


Taers were two girl children, | 


| the last bearers of the 


| 
' Views, they must be drawn together. 


| Soe won't mind now,” said the lawyer, ' spot, for this stranger had the nameless air o} 
; gravely; ‘* but when the first shock has worn rank and long descent she herself lacked, 
, off, is may comfort her to feel sheisnotropbed| May shuddered as she met that stony, 
of all her ald associations. She will be glad impassive gaze. She felt she had made ay 
} that the things her father chose for her are enemy, but she did not know her crims. Hoy 
| still her own!” could she guess that Honor Dane would have 
‘‘ Bat surely there is no harry,” said Mes. | forgiven her anything in the world had she 
‘ Olive. been plain and ficant, bat hated her 
“My dear lady, there is no telling when | now th a bitter jealousy jast because of her 
It ' grace and beauty ! 
, Will be far pleasanter for May’s few posses-/| They were to inflaence each other's lite for 
sions to be safely at the Reotory firat; then, if j all time. Ooo was to deal the other a ornel 
. they are unkind to the poor girl, she will only —_ Mrs, Olive kaew nothiag of what the 
’ have to pnt on her hat and leave the Croft!’’ tare held for the two Miss Danes; but she 
The funeral was fixed for Saturday. Sir felt, as she noticed the elder’s soornfal gaz: 
| Geoffcey had died on Monday night. It was'apon the younger, that they all stood on the 
the Wednesday evening, and May, fairly ! brink of a tragedy ! 
' worn ont with and trouble, sat, with her (To be continued). 
: eyes half closed, in the pretty boudoir her! 
| father had fitted up for her. 
Mrs. Olive had accomplished part of her: 
' tack; a tow fh te 7 vale Lane 4 
, Were safe at ectory. Oaly afew; rl) ? 
had showed herself scrupulously sensitive in | ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 
the matter, She would not even take her | 
' piano, or the pretty writing-table made | —- 
expresely for her. The objects she most valued OHAPTER XXXV.—(continued.) 


were more homely things of no great cosiliness, 
but endeared to her by old associations. Natatgz and the Earl lingered long over the 

O! fatare plans there had been notalk. To repast, neither husband nor wife conversing 
Mrs Clive it seemed crael to the dead master much. When they had concluded and retired 
of the Oroft to speak of them while he still to the now lighted drawing-room, his lordship 
lay stiff aad cold in his own chamber. said,— 

Besides, in spite of the lawyer's warnings,' ‘‘Sappose we take a walk out of doors, 
in spite of the shudder with which May Natalie. Taose three solemn candles on the 
turned from her niecs's very name, the mantelpiece are dismalenough. We can talk 
Reotor's wite could not help building hopes on | more freely in the fresh air.” : 
Miss Dane's generosity. “It is a beautifal night,” said Natalie, 

Why, even if their parents had not been lifting the curtain, ‘The starlight ia very 
united, why should the two girls feel brilliant. If you will wait a minute, Elmer, | 
unfriendly? The last of a grand old race; will got ready.” ‘ 
old name; both) ‘J will meet you on the portico,” was the 
fatherless: why, according to Mrs, Olive's reply. ‘‘I must feed that horse. This playing 
the groom is notat all pleasant. You need no} 

There was no late dinner at the Croft in ' hurry, my dear." 
these ead days. Tae meal was replaced byan! The young wife wondered a little that his 
informal supper for Mr, Olifford, while Mra. | lordship had not brought someone to oare for 
Clive and her young friend -had a lighter | his horse, and suspected the reason to ba that 








The death will be announced ; 


. Yepast upstairs. 


This was over, and May had gone back to 


her low chair, placed so that she could not see 


of death, but the more ordinary quietness 


servants are gathered in their own quarters, 


; 


‘May mast cone to us,” said Mr, Clive, : 


warmly, ‘Thank Heaven we are rich 
enough to give her a home as long as she needs 
one!” 

‘You give her something better,” said the 
lawyer, moved by the simple speech. ‘You 
anc your wife seem likely to prove ths poor 
child's closest frionds. I wish Mrs, Ctive 
would stay bers until after ‘the faneral. I 
can’t remind poor May che is really in her 
nicoe’s house; but I dread she heiress appear- 
ing suddenly, and our poor little friend being 
alone 2+ her mercy!” * 

Mes. Clive warmly promised so stag; and at 
tha lawyer's suggestion she employed two of 
the maid-servants in packing everything 


Helonging to their young lady. 


Tne fnrnitare, plate, and jewelsa—all, in 
f that had been in the honse when Sir 
Gioffray's ficst wife cams home to it, was 


entailed with the Crof#; bat of the articles 
purchased since, ali that had been bonght 
specially for May, or that she had oalled hers, 
ware, Me, C.ifford deolared, hor own parsonal 
property, which she was feee to take with 
acr, 


a 


| 


} star-like eyes. She saw and hated her on the 


the empty one where her father had been 
wont to sit when he came to her favourite 
room. 

There was a great stillness about the house. 
Not marely the hush brought by the pressnoe 


which creeps over even a large establishment 
when the last meal of the day is over, and the 


By, — asked May, suddenly, “ What is 
at ” 

Her quick ear had caught the sound of 
wheels; & carriage was dashing up the avenue. 
It was long past nine—a strange hour for 
visitors to invade a house of mourning. 

Mes, Olive and May looked at éach other, 
the same thought in both their hearts. It was 
no visitor who had arrived so unexpectedly, 
bat the new mictress of the C-oft. 

‘We had better go down,” said May, 
slowly. ‘Dear Mra. Olive, I oan bear any- 
thiog better than staying in suspense !"’ 

Mra. Olive offered no opposition. She drew 
the girl's hand through her own, and together 
they walked down the broad oaken staircase, 
and reached the great hall just as the butler 
flang open the door, demanding who was 
there. 

* Your mistress!" was the proud reply. “I 
am Miss Dane, and I hava come to take 
possession of my home!" 

At that moment her eyes met May's; the 
two girls were standing in a straight line from 
each other, and for one instant they looked 
fall each into the other’s face. The last 
daughters of that grand old house: the one its 
mistress; the other soon to be exiled from her 
life-long home. 

Honcr Dane saw a slender black-robsd 
figare, with + silky hair and beantifal 





he wished to keep her existence as secret a3 
possible. 
She went up to her room, unlocked the 


| trank she had so carefally seoared that morn- 


ing, and brought out a white merin? opsra- 
cloak, with a small hood, which she drew over 
her head. 

Drawing the cloak carelessly about her, she 
fastened some blood-red flowers on her breast, 
and others jast within the edge of the dainty 
hood, and leaving her candles barning on the 
table, she went down to the portico. . 

As she had said, the night was brilliant with 
starlight, 

The moor presented a tempting spot for 4 
ramble, and as the young wife looked over the 
scene her spirits lightened, and she began to 
conceive it — that happy days might yet 
be in store for her, 

She was soon joined by the Earl, who com- 
plimented her apon her appearance, an 
begged for ons of the flowers on her bosom 
showing & loverlike interest that tended siill 
farther to awaken the hopes of N «sali. 

“ Shall we go on the moor, Eimer?" she 
asked, putting her hand on his arm, and 
descending the steps with hie ‘or shall we 
walk along the road?” 

“ Neither,” he replied. ‘I have a fancy to 
look upon the river. The wind has died out, 
or rather, it comes from the other direction, 
and the air cannot offend you. I want to talk 
with you unobserved, and if we go upon the 
moor we shall be under the range of old 
Elspeth’s observation. Come!" 

Natalie shivered, and, oddly enough, r¢- 
membered Linnet's injunction never to go near 
the river, for demons dwelt there. 

Yet she yielded to her husband's wish. 

strolled along the road that rao 


To 
through the meadows, and approached the 
river. 

The road was broken by the stream ranning 
on beyond it, and the only connection waa that 
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made by an old and insecure bridge that 
spanned the water. 

« A romantic spot,” said the Earl, stepping 
upon the frail plank, and looking at the river. 
‘The water is quite clear, and the shadows 
of the bridge are very perceptible. I should 
shink you would be content tc remain here a 
year, Natalie—at least six months.” 

“IT cannot, Elmer. I have already given 
you my answer to that proposition,” replied 
Natalie, firmly. 

“Then what will content you? Shall I 
find yoa # pleasanter home, and a teacher? ” 

“No, for I am no longer a child. You 
thought me learned enough when you married 
me, and I have not grown stupid since, I 
make no requests of you, my husband. I 
demand my rights. I demand to be taken 
home with you to Wycherly Oastle, and in. 
trodaced as your wife. During the 
past week I have arrived at a thorough 
snowledge of your character, I know 
how weak, proud, and vain you are, I 
iknow that when you married me you 
thought you had entered into an engagement 
that would be pleasant to tell of when you 
grew older, and which would not terminate 
anpleasantly to yourself. I know now that 
you never had the faintest idea of acknow- 
ledging me as your wife—that you thought 
you would throw me aside when you should 
tire of me, as you throw aside an old glove, 
and that Hugh Fauld would pick me hy amy 
treasure me, I know you thought the know- 
isdge of your rank, after I disc>vered it, would 
frighten me effectually from you, or that it 
ought to. I know, too, that you have now not 
the slightest idea of presenting ms to your 
friends as your Countess.” 

The Earl started, and stared at her 
earnestly. 

There was an unwonted spirit in her face, 
& flashing in her eyes, and a revelation of 
character in every feature that startled and 
alarmed him. 

“ Sappose you have guessed the truth,” he 
said, slowly. ‘‘ What then? Waatocan you 
do about it?" 

“Toando this she,” answered, resolutely. 
* Toan proclaim myself Lady Templecombe, I 
can summon Hugh Fauld as my champion. I 
can make public the fact of the abstraction of 
the leaf in the church-register. I can do all 
this and more, for my fair fame is dear to me, 

have reasons now for clearing my name of 
all imputation of wrong-doing. I do not wish 
to threaten you, Elmer, but I shall do as I 
have said, unless you deal fairly with me.’’ 

“ Who will believe you?" he sneered, hia 
mind ill at ease. ‘I can proclaim you a 
lunatic,” 

‘* The assertion would only injare yourself, 
Elmer. To tell you a secret—I have already 
seen an Soap Wycherly.” 

“ You have?” 

“Yes, and spoken with her. She knows 
‘hat I have need of friendship, and has pro- 
mised to befriend me. She does not know 
where I am now, but I shall seek her to- 
morrow, and tell her everything. She will be- 


lieve me—will ize me as your wife.” 
oitun Lm ae was neatly beside him- 
wi 


He pot hia wife’s manner that she 
spoke truthfully, and he interrapted her by a 
farious gesture. He had understood from her 
words that Lady Leopolde had not yet been 
made aware of his relations to Natalie, but the 
latter had not meant to convey that idea. 

A wild impulse seized him. 

Looking down into her resolate face, with 
—— of bitter and positive hatred, he 
an . will g> to Leopolde with your 

* I will, and she will believe me.” 

That terrible impalse that had caused him 
to clutsh her arm in a vice-like grip impelled 
him to the commision of an awfal crime. 

Without pausing to reflect or even to con. 
sider the advantages he would derive from her 
death, he fet go her arm, and, with a quick 











~~ sudden movement, pushed her into the 
ver, 

Her wild and startled shriek rang out upon 
the night air, as she fell into the chi ing 
stream, and was followed by another an 
another, as she felt herself perishing. 

S.opping his ears to shut out the dreadfal 
sound, the Earl turned and left her to her 
fate, hastening to the Fens. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


At last I know thee, and my soul, 
From all thy arts set free, 
Abjures the cold, consummate art “J 
Shrined as a soul in thee. 
Sara J Clarke. 
In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conce:! 
Coleridge. 


Taat wild despairing shriek of Natalie as 
she sank into the dark river reached the ears 
of one who would have sacrifised his life for 
her. and who hastened to her rescue. 

Her cries had quite died out before help 
came, and her form had floated under and B:- 
yond the frail bridge, the starlight beaming 
fall upon her upturned face, making her 
appear already deprived of lite. 

Her senses were in a whirl, so that she 
scarcely realized the horrors of her situation, 
after her first agonized look upwards at the 
cold night sky. 

She felt only a terrible weight pressing 
down upon her brain, and a sensation of 
falling that made her clutch blindly and 
frantically at the unstable water, and gasp con- 
vulsively for breath. 

In the brief minute that followed she lived 
over, a8 the drowning always do, the events of 
her past. 

She seemed to see again the grim, cold face 
of her grandmother, and to hear Mra Afton’s 
words of bitter og oe and her Uaole 
=" face arose before her with a mocking 
smile 

And then she seemed to see her high-born 
Sister regarding her with tender pity, the 
faces of Mias Wycherly, Farmer Perkine, his 
wife, and that of her hasband, al! mingled in 
one confused picture. 

Saddenly from the chaos of her mind one 
face stood out prominent, the face of Hagh 
Fauld. 

*‘Oh, Hagh, Hagh !” marmured:the drown. 
ing girl, and then her consciousness went from 
her with the utterance of hia name. 

She heard, although indistinctly, a sound 
upon the wooden bridge; then a quick splash, 
ag of &meone leaping from it into the water ; 
then swift strokes, ag if a strong and vigorous 
swimmer were coming to her rescue, 

Then all was blankneas. 

When consciousness began to return to her 
she hada delicious sensation of lying upon 
the ground and of basing clasped in tender, 
protecting arma. 

A pair of strong warm hands were chafiag 
her feeble palms, imparting a feeling of reat 
and strength to her lately benumbed frame. 

She scarcely realized thas much when 
a flask of invigorating liqnor was placed to 
her lips, and a voice called to arouse her from 
her death-like trance, 

“Oh, Hagh! Hugh!” she murmared, 
faintly, that name first upon her lips in 
awakening, as it had beea the last when 
drowning. “ae 

“ Hogh is here, Natalie, dear Natalie!” 
cried her resouer. ‘Look up, darliog. You 
are quite safe now. I will protect you with 
my life!” “ 

The Earl's young wife languidly unclosed 
her eyes—to see Hagh Fanld’s honest face 
bending over her with a look of the most in- 
tense anxiety ! 

‘* Toank Heaven, you are saved!” he ex. 
claimed, fervently. ‘ Natalie, I feared you 


lips, and the powerfal liqaor diffased a ples- 
pant sense of warmth through the girl's frame, 
and she murmured,— 

‘I feel better now. How did you happen 


to be here, Hugh?” 
“Did you think I did rot know where you 
were, Nattie?"'he asked, reproachfally. 


“Did you think you were hidden from me? 
I have been near you all the time you were at 
the Fens! Ihave watched over you, fearing 
that you might come to some harm. Was it 
now well I did? My love and devotion have 
not safficient reward——" 

“ Hash, Hugh! ” interposed the girl, gently 
as she withdrew hereelf from his encircling 
arms. ‘' You forget that you are speaking to 
the wife of another!” ; 

‘‘Heaven help me! I did forget it!" 
groaned Hugh. “I thought that the life I 
had saved belonged to me! I¢ cannot surely 
a to him who wantonly flang it from 

se 

Natalie shuddered, and sat upright, leaning 
against the support of the bridge, for Hagh 
had brought her back to the road before 
arousing her back to life, and said, — 

‘* How have you watched ovsr m2, Hagh? I 
cannot understand.” 

‘* Natalie, when you left the neighbourhood 
of Wycherly Castle, in company with your 
husband, I witnessed your departure If you 
had but looked about you at the railway sta- 
tion, you would have seen me upon the plat- 
form, Some mysterious instinct took me there, 
and I was rewarded for going by seeing you. 
You were veiled, you remember, but your 
every movement betrayed your identity to mo. 
And then I saw your husband, in company 
with another gentleman. I watched him, 
learned to what place he purchased his ticket, 
and I followed his example, buying a similar 
ticket! He brought you to Carefort, and to 
the Fens. I followed as nearly as I dare?, 
coming within sight of the house, and then I 
started to go back to the town with the in- 
tention of remaining there in order to be near 
you. I missed my way upon the moor, having 
wandered from the road in my self-abstrastion, 
and finally came upon a deserted cottage, 
standing in the midet of a flower-garden that 
had ran wild——" 

“* Mount Rose!" said N atalie. 

“You know its name, then? I maie up 
my mind to take possession of it, and I did 
80 without delay. You came there once with 
& oraz3d girl—at least, I thoaght her crazed— 
and I looked out at you from the window.” 
“T saw you.” 

“I know you did, and I feared that you re- 
cognized me. I quitted the cottage by a win- 
dow, and concealed myself in the back garden 
until after your departure,"’ 

“ I did not suspect it was you whom I be- 
held,” said N stalie. “ Aad you ataved there to 
be near m3?” 

‘'T remained there a great deal of the time, 
and nearly every night came to the Fens and 
watched your light burning dimly in your 
room. Qace or twice I slept in that dilapi- 
dated cottage on the premises, and several 
times I was near enough to see you when you 
took your morning ramb!es.” 

‘*Faithfal friend !"' murmured the girl, 
pressing his hand. 

On, Natalie!" he exclaimed, eagerly, “it 
you had known how I loved you and have 
always loved you, do you think there ever waa 
a time when you would have married ms? ” 
“Ido not know that itis right for me to 
answer such & question,” anawered the Earl's 
wife; ‘bat I willdoso. Toere was 4 time 
in = life, Hugh, when any token of affection 
would have won my heart. My life was lonely 
and utterly desolate. I was worse than alone 
among my friends. No one caredfor me. No 
one oan ever know the bitterness of that 
period of my life. If you had come to me then 
with words of love, I might have loved you.” 
Hogh Fauld groaned with anguish. 

“I shought you always knew how I loved 





were quite gone |” 
He placed his flask of brandy again to her 


you,” he said; “I never epoke of my love 
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until the night you Ieft the Grange, but your 
grandmother had guesred my secret.” 

‘*I almost hated you that night when 
grandmother informed me that you were 
* willing’ to marry me. I could not under- 
stand your condescension.” 

‘‘ Your grandmother did not deliver my 
message in that style, I hope!'’ cried Hugh 
Fauld, crimsoning with shame and anger. 
‘Oh, Natalie, I offered you my love with as 
much humility as if I had knelt before the 
shrine of a saint. I had little hope that you 
would coudescend to me who am so plain and 
old, while you are 80 young and beautiful.” 

‘+ Let us not talk of it,” said the girl in a 
pained tone. ‘ We cannot recall the past. 
We have now to deal with the present.” 

Hugh Fauld made a great effort to subdue 
the anguish and regret awakened by Natalie's 
words, and then he said,— 

** You are right, Nattis. Let us talk of the 
present. Last night I stayed at the house- 
keeper's cottage at the Fens, and I remained 
there to-day, hoping to find courage to speak 
with you. I noticed how pale and thin you 
were growing, under the influence of the bad 
air, and I knew you ought not to remain here 
longer. Yet I feared to make known my pre- 
sence lest you should send me away. At noon 
your husband came. I watched you this 
evening as you came out towards the river, 
and followed you half the distance, im elled 
by an influence I could not understand, It 
was well Icame. I saw you go on the bridge, 
and, after a time, I saw your husband push 
you into the water——” 

‘* Don’t, Hugh!” oried Natalie, in a tone 


made sharp by anguich. ‘' I cannot hear you | 


say it.” 

‘* Ts it not trae, then, that he sought your 
death?" 

The young wife bowed assent, and then 
burst into sobs and tears, 

** Do you love him still, Natalie?” 

‘‘ No, Hugh, The love I once felé for him 
has vanished. I almost hate him now. I de. 
epised him before for his weakness and want of 
principle, but now I loathe him,” 

“ Then you will never want to see him again. 
Let me take you to my home, or to some plea. 
satit spot where you will learn to forget him.” 

The girl shook her head, and said, resolutely, 
wiping her tears from her pale cheeks, — 

‘* Hogh, I am atill his wife, and I claim re- 
cognition at his hands, I shall not rest until 
he shall have done me justice, and then I will 
turn my back upon him for ever. I do not 
love him, and he does not love me, but I shall 
compel him to acknowledge me aa his wife, I 
cannot listen to any counsel to rest contented 
with a tarnished name.” 

She concluded with a shiver, and her teeth 
chattered with the cold, consequent upon her 
involuntary bath. 

‘‘ Take some more of the brandy, Nattie,” 
esid Hugh, putting the flask to her lips, 
‘: That will take off your chill. You ought to 
have dry garments immediately.” 

‘* Where shall I find them? I dare not re- 
turn to the Fens,” 

‘*T will go with you. Your husband will 
not dare to lay hia finger mpon you while I 
am with you. Come, Nattie. The sooner we 
go the better.” 

He aseisted the girl to her feet, but her 
limbs trembled so that she could nos sustain 
herself, 

With a reverent care, as though he had been 
her father, Hogh Fauld raised her in his arms, 
and set out for the Fens. 

She was not a heavy burden, and he was 
strong. He carried her as easily as if she had 
been an infant, and mentally wished that the 
way was twice as long. 

Linger as he would, the house was soon 
reached. 

As he paused upon the portico, placing her 
opon her feet, they heard a sound as of retreat- 
ing wheels, and both knew that Lord Temple- 
combe had gone—with the conviction that his 
young wife was sleeping in the river.bed. 

Natalie trembled so that Hugh was obliged 
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to support her into the house and upstairs to 
the drawing-room door. wast 

“Go in there,” she said, ina whisper. ‘I 
will come to you as soon as Iocan. Have you 
no dry clothes, Hugh? There must be some 
in the house.” fiat 

‘*Tam not afraid of getting cold. Iam _ 
& rough farmer, you know, Nattie, and use 
to being wet. I will exercise myself by walking 
about the room till you come back, Shall I 
help you to your room?” 

Natalie declined, and went slowly and pain- 
fally up to her chamber. 

The candles still burned upon the table, her 
trunk still lay open as she had left it, but 
le had a strange look to the poor 


She laid aside the white opera-cloak and 
hood, noticing, notwithstanding her grief, how 
its purity was stained by the river-water; 
drew from her hair and bosom the red blossoms 
with which, in hor innocent vanity, she had 
adorned hereelf, and disrobed. 

Then she retired to her bath-room, from 
which, in due time, she emerged, looking 
physically refreshed, and robed herself anew 
in the soft blue dress that had been given her 
the by Lady Leopolde. 

She put back her pale golden hair, brushing 
out its rippling waves, like one who has done 
for ever with the vanities of this world, 
wrapped about her a fleecy Shetland shawl, 
and then knelt down to pray. 

Not a word issued from her pale ~— as she 
knelt there. It seemed to her that her grief 
and wrongs were all known, and that words 
were unnecessary to convey to heaven her 
desire for more than human com fort and 
sympathy. 

Gradually a sensation of peace stole over 
her wounded heart. The waves of her grief 
were stilled, and she felt as though a silent 
benediction had been breathed upon her. 

She arose from her knees comforted and 
strengthened. The rigid lines about her 
mouth had relaxed, and her face had become 
more gentle in its expression. 

Then she went down to the drawing. room. 

Hough Fauld was walking op and down the 
room, but as she opened the door he came 
forward and took her hand, saying,— 

** You look better, Nattie. I think you have 
been receiving better comfort than I could 
give you.” 

He led her forward to an arm.chair, seated 
her, and then resumed his pacing to and fro, 
pausing now and then to regard the girl with 
& strange expression, 

“TI fear you will take cold, Hugh,’’ said 
Natalie, at length breaking the silence, and 
speaking in an anxious tone, 

Hugh Fauld bestowed upon her a tender 
smile that illaminated his plain face, makin 
it positively handsome for the moment, an 
answered,— 

‘There is no danger, Nattie. I have 
fortified myself with brandy, and feel quite 
warm. My garments are nearly dry, too, and 
the night is almost sultry. You need have no 
fears On my account. Are you sure you are 
beyond danger of taking cold?"’ 

Natalie replied in the affirmative. 

Hugh walked across the floor again rest- 
lesely, and then stopped abruptly in front of 
the girl, and said,— 

‘* Natalie, what is your husband’s name? I 
heard that the Fens belonged to Sir Wilton 
Werner. Is he your husband?” 

‘No, Hugh,” responded the Earl's wife, 
with a look of pain. ‘My husband simply 
hired this place. Let him be to you only 
Elmer Keyes. I do not wish you to know his 
name. I would not like you to meet or know 
him after to.night’s ocourrence ! ” 

“You fear that I should punish him as he 
deserves? Beit so, Natalie. You need not 
tell me his name, nor will I seek to learn it 
from others. He is quite safe from punish- 
ment at my hands!” 

‘Thanks! murmured the girl. 

*‘ You are sure you do not love him now?” 

‘‘Love him, Hugh—when he denies our 





| 


marriage, when he ill-treats and refuses io 
own me, when he even cought to murder me’! ” 
cried Natalie, with a shudder, and a lock of 
loathing. “I would as soon love a deadly 
serpent, I did love him—oh, how much! ] 
would have died for him. I thought him noble 
and good and true. But I cannot continue to 
love him I have discovered to beso bad, } 
know him as he is, and despise him!” 

A look of joy overspread the face of Hugh 
Fauld ; but it instantly disappeared, and was 
succeeded by an expresaion of sorrow. 

‘‘T can understand the bitterness of your 
awakening to the trath, dear Natalie,” he 
said. ‘* Would that the knowledge had come 
before your marriage! Tell me; what you in. 
tend todo?” 

‘‘T shall leave the Fensin the morning. 
Hugh, and go back to the neighbourhood of 
Wycherly Castle. Elmer will have gone back 
there, and I shall be near him !” 

‘* I will not combat your wishes, my child, 
nor will I seek to penetrate what you wish to 
keep hidden. Bat youwill les me know your 
whereabouts, I hope!" 

Natalie shook her head. 

‘It is best not,” she said. "I shall be with 
true and good friends, Hugh, and you can 
surely trust my discretion !' 

The latter clause appealed to Hugh Fanld, 
as having come right over her destiny, and he 
s0 understood it, experiencing a sudden thrill 
of joy that he was something to her. 

‘‘ Certainly, Natalie,” he said, gasely, uy 
can trust your discretion. If you have found 
friends who oan assist you more than I could 
do, you have chosen well to confideinthem ir 
preference to me,” 

‘You will not doubt my friendship for 
you?’ questioned the Earl’s young wile, 
timidly. 

“I will never doubt it now, Nattie. But as 
the question of your immediate movements is 
decided, I had better proceed at once to Care- 
fort, and return in the morning with a fly for 
you. You had better retire without delay, 20 
as to be well rested in the morning |" 

©You will not go without sharing my 
supper, Hugh? I am mistress here, and | 
could not commit such a breach of hospitality 
as to les you go without having had something 
to eat. You will stay?” 

Hough yielded to her solicitations, and 
Natalie touched the bell-cord. 

Her summons was answered by Linnet. 

The mistress of the Fens gave a few 
directions to the girl to be transmitted to old 
Elspeth, and Linnet then withdrew. 

A few minutes later the supper-bell sounded, 
and Hugh Fauld, with as much courtesy as 
though he had been of noble birth, offered his 
arm to the Earl's wife, and they descended tc 
the dining-room, 

The low and pleasant apartment waa lighted 
by @ dozen wax candles, in porcelain goonces : 
the damask curtains were drawn, but the win- 
dows were open to admit the fresh air from 
the moor ; and the round table was drawn tc 
the centre of the room, and liberally supplied 
with delicacies, 

Hugh Fauld handed Natalie to her seat, and 
then deliberately closed the windows, and 
took a place at the table opposite her own. 

‘* The evening air is not pure, and conée- 
quently not good for you,” he said, ‘ You 
want to be very careful of yourself, Naittie, 
after your recent exposure |” 

He started as he observed old Elspeth for 
the first time. 

She was busy at the sideboard, her back tc 
the table, and had not yet noticed him. 

“I epoke thoughtlessly and imprudently,” 
he said, in a very low tone. 

‘No one heard you but me, Hugh,” re- 
sponded Natalie. “ The housekeeper is almost 
stone-deaf, I am obliged to write most of my 
directions to her, although at times her hear- 
ing improves !” 

“ Can it be that your husband left you in 
thie gloomy place with no companions ¢x- 
cepting a deaf old woman and a crazed girl ! 
exclaimed Hugh Fauld, in astonishment. 
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But I should be-serprised at nothing after 
what I witnessed to-night 1” 

Natalie blushed deeply and did not reply. 

At that moment Linnet put her hea@in at 
the door, and oe ee ne to her 

ide, requesting her to: bring:a pot of tea. 

. When the girl had gone on her errand to the 
aide-board, Natalie remarked,— 

“ Linnet cam make her grandmother com- 
prehend when no one else can, and she does 
not spealoudiy.” 

In shia case the daft girl seized the tea-arn 
and pointed at the table, and old Elspeth 
hastened to obey the mute: direction, quickly 
bringing the tea to Natalie. 

“ My lord is gone,” she said, with her old 
garrulousness. ‘‘He said he’d make it all 
right with Sir Wilton, my lady, and I hope he 
will, The house was all ready when he came 
pack from his walk with you. and-he told me 
he'd left you down by the bridge walking, and 
that you were very down-hearted, because he 
wad obliged to go: to-night. He drove off 
right smaré, ag if-he was in a great hurry to 
oatch: the train at Carefort.” 

The Earl's wife bowed, and poured out the 
tea, hoping that Hugh had not heard the title 
applied to herself. 

He had ‘heard it, however, but attached no 
importance to it. 

“My lord didn’t say that a friend of his 
had come," remarked old Elspeth, regarding 
her mistress's visitor wonderingly ; “and I 
didn’t hearany carriage drive up,’’ 

“ ag gentleman walked here,” said Natalie, 
loudly, 

“ Ab, yes; he came on horseback; and left 
the animal at the gate," said Elspeth, noddin 
approvingly. “ It’s a pity he should a-misse 
my lord. Is’pose your ladyship knows who 
he is?’ she added, remembering her master’s 
warning against tramps. 

Natalie bowed assent, 

With'a sigh of relief, the old housekeeper 
returned to her side-board. 

The supper was at length finished, and Hugh 
reconduoted Natalie to the drawing-room, and 
for his -prepared departure, 

“T shali‘be here at an early hour in the 
morning, Natalio,” he said; ‘‘ There is a down 
train which leaves‘Oarefort at ten, I shall be 
here; therefore; soon after seven—in'time for 
breakfast’ with you. You had better retire 
directly; Heaven bless you; my child |” 

He endeavoured to speak in a paternal 
manner,’ but his glances were those of the: un: 
happy and despairng lover-who strives to con- 
ceal his grief, 

The Earl's wife gave him her hand, and he 
respectfully pressed his lips upon’ it, and ‘then 
bade her good-night. 

The next moment he descended the stairs 
= quitted the Fens,’ setting ont ‘for Care: 

And Natalie retired to her own: rooms to 
think over the terrible event of the evening, 
and to battle with the grief which’ refused - 
longer to be repressed. 


nd 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Though looks and words, 

By the strong mastery of his practised will, 
Are overruled, the mounting blood betrays 
An impulse in its secret springs too deep 

For his control, Southey, 


iT wae’ the morning: abseq ittle | 
Pare ah gs nent’ to litte 
In the grotto; in: which’ Basil! M6éntmanr 
We he introduced; to: the reader, Miss 
cation nd reclining upon a pile of oriental 
gilded volume of poems ‘had faHen from 
her hands to the ‘floor, and she was dreamily 
Watching the sky, of which she caught slight 
* the 


glimpger through the: liage re 
—— ae grotto te a 

ee: at , . 
podmeend g. llamo content had taken 


order in the banking-houre she had named, 


her. 


her boy would be all in all to each other. 
sweep his sunny brow. 


grow up to be her comforter and friend, 
her of his history ? 
this point with s sigh. 


murmnred, restlessly. 
Nevertheless, a suddén chill fell upon her. 


him nobleness was inborn. 


assertions and protestations ? 


her son would still defend and uphold her, 


name,” she thought, 


world. Whether he do soor not, he will never 
have reason to blash for his parentage.” 
And then a face came between her and her 
dreams of Arthur—a face she had loved far 
better than her life—and every feature of 
which had been to hers thousandfotd dearer 
than even the life of her boy. 
She was thinking of it with passionate 
yearning expressed in her proud dark eyes 
and haughty mouth, and her lips were quiver- 
ing in bitter anguish, when the entrance to 
the grotto was suddenly darkened by & mason. 
line figure, and Rickard Layne entered her 
presence. 
There was a troubled look about the young 
gentleman which he vainly strove to conceal, 
and his face ‘was haggard and pale, as though 
he had passed a sleepless. night, 
There were lines, too, about his mouth that 
had not been there the*previous day, and he 
a like one upon whom a great grief had 
allen, 
He came forward into the shadow of the 
grotto that the light might not betray his 
changed appearance, and ‘said with affected 
lightness,— 
*t I beg you will'excuse my abrupt entrance, 
Alethea, into your retreat. I inquired for you 
at the Castie, and was told that you were in 
the garden. In the couree of my search, I 
came upon the Lady Leopolde, who directed 
me to the grotto!" 
Richard spoke rapidly; scarcely knowing 
what he said, with one or two forced langhs, 
as if to impress upon Miss Wycherly a con- 
viction of his extreme light-heartedness. 
He failed, of course. 
His forced and unusual manner alarmed the 
lady at once: 
She started up from her reclining posture, 
clenched her white hands tightly upon the 
cushion a which she leaned, and, with a 
=. upon her always pale face, ex- 
“ Has anything happened, Richard ? Is—is 
anyone hart?” 
Richard tried to laugh, but his:-voice sounded 
80 strangely hollow as to startle even him: 





on 
That very morning she had reeeived s letter | self 


Her future, therefore, seemed olear to 


Ags she Icoked out upon the soft enmmer 
clouds, through the openings inthe foliage of | 
the trees, her imagination pictured a softer, 
warmer-hued sky, bending over s lovely, re- 
tired home in arforeign land, where she and 


With'a mother’s fond idolatry, she pictured 
the child at play in their garden; as untamed 
in his glee as the southern breezes that should 


In such a spot, in the: midst of laxury and 
refining influences,he would forget the mystery 
that had enveloped his earlier years, and would 


When he should attain his manhood, and ask 
Miss Alethea interrupted her reverie at 


‘* He will believe me, I know he will,” she 


She knew that her boy, young as he was, 
already evinced a lofty pride, and that with | 


What:if he should judge her harshly in the 
future? What if he should disbelieve her 


She assured herself again and again that he 
would not—that his love for her was the lead- 
ing element in hig soul—and that though al! | 
the world might condemn‘and turn from her, | 


“ He will never have reason to biush for his 
“That is untarnished, ' 
and he may yet claim it before the eyes of the 


| little king upon his throne. 
| came a gay 


from her lawyer, announcing that her} ‘ How excitable you are, dear Alethen," he 
Gireotions had been obeyed in regard to her | remarked, coming to hor side, and putting bis 
stocks and consols, and that a large sum of | arm around her waist. 

money; the result of their disposition, had 
been deposited in her name and subject to her 


| The light streamed in upon him as he gat 

! thers, and Miss Wycherly did not fail to re- 

mark ‘in an instant the ravages a single night 
had wrought in his good-natured face. 

“Tell me what it is, Richard,’ she said, in 
a hollow whisper, trembling like «a leaf. 
<n has happened to my boy. Is he 
* i112” 

+ ‘No, indeed—that is, [hope not! '" was the 
embarrassed response. 

** You hope not? Don’t you know?” and 
| Miss Wycherly’s voice rang out clear and 
shrill with pain. ‘ Is—is hg—" 

Her tongue refused to utter the word 
“dead.” 

She clutched Richard's arm tightly, and 
looked iato his face with such # wild, agonized 
look that, in mercy to her, he hastened to tell 
her the truth, 

“Be brave and calm, dearest Alethea,’’ he 
pleaded, holding her cold hand in his. 
“ Arthur is well enough. The truth is, he hag 
Strayed away from home!” 

‘' Strayed away?” 

‘t Yes, he rambled off somewhere yesterday, 
while I Gas gone to town. I returned home 
late last evening, and learned from my 
servants that he had not been seen since 
| morning. I immediately went in search of 
him, scouring the roads and fields, and my 
servants are still keeping up the search. Do 
not give way to your fears, dear Alethea ; but, 
for heaven’s sake, help me to think where he 
can have gone to !” ’ 

Mies Wycherly roused herself from the 
death-like stupor into which Richard's worde 
' had plunged her, and endeavoured to com. 
; mand her thoughts, 7 

Have you been to the hidden cottage? ”’ 
she asked. “He would have naturally gone 
back there in search of companionship? ” 
| “Yes, Alethea, I went there first of all. 

Farmer Perkins ia looking for Arthur over at 
the village, and Mary Perkins, in a frenzy of 
fear, has searched all around the cottage, with 
_ the idea that Arthur might have lost himself 
{in it. No; “Arthur did not go there.” 
| « Whither could he have gone?” cried the 
' young mother. “ Who saw bim last, Richard? 
What was he doing then?” ; 

‘The gardener was the last who saw hic. 
The man was employed for a few minutes 
upon the front lawn in watering the shrubbery, 
and he asserts that he saw Arthur seated upon 


| the pate post!” 


“ T saw him there too,” mokmured Alethes, 
almost unconsciously. 

“ The man says he watched him for a few 
minutes, for the Jad had quite the air of a 
Suddenly there 
party of riders, and Arthur 
watched them with childish curiosity. They 
had scarcely passed when & low basket-car- 
riage drove along—the man thought it wat 
yours—and Arthur, in his eagerness, halt- 
arose to watch it. It had eoarcely paseed 
when the child began to weep aa if in great 
distress. The gardener went to him, aeking the 








cause of his grief, but, receiving no satis- 
factory reply, he returned to his duties in the 
garden. And Arthur was not seen after. 
wards!” '*& 
Alethes had listened to this narration in & 
state of stupsfaction, but now she uttered 4 
ory of territle anguish, and threw up her 
arms, exclaiming,— 
“T have killed him—I have killed my boy ! 
Oh, my son, my little Arthur! Ob, 
heaven !” 
Her grief was agonizing to witness. 
*: Why do you say that you have killed him, 
Alethea? He cannot be dead. What car 
you mean ?” : 
“Oh, Richard, I waa in that carriage 
yesterday when my boy sat upon the gate- 
post! He looked at me, bowed, #nd smiled, 
and I took no notice of him, because Mre. 
Braithwaite sat poside me, and I feared if 1 





did her attention would be drawn to hi™, 40g 
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she wonld notice hi: rezemblance to ms 
saw his little lips quiver, and his form droop 
and my heart ached for him. I looked back 
at him, and waved him a kiss, bat it did not 
restore his lost brightness. I saw his grieved 
face all day yesterday, and I did not havea 
happy moment until my return home, and 
then [ thought I should see him again upoa 
the gate-poat, and wonld make ameada for my 
co'dness of the morning. Bas I did not see 
him. Richard, I have killed my boy!” 

** My poor Alethea.”’ 

*‘T oan see through it all, Richard. Arthar 
gave way to his grief and then set out to 
ray me, You know how brave and resolute 

ig ! ” 
_ “Then we shall fiad him, Alethea,” said 
Layne, hopefally. ‘' Tois ia the ficat clue I 
a obtained. He is probably on hia way 
ack," 

* Bat should we not have encountered him 
On our return?’ 

‘‘He might have fallen aslee 
hedge. Tae day was warm, and the walk 
would have fatigued him. I shall look for 
him in that direstion immediately, He miy 
be there at this moment!" 

“‘Toen may heaven guard him! ” cried the 
frantio young mother. ‘Oh, Richard, there 
were some tramps in possession of the rains 
when we arrived, and they retreated to a 
little distances on acsount of our party, return. 
ing to them as we camsaway. They looked 
like travelling jagglera—yes, they were 
jigglera, for one of them offsred to perform 
tricks for our amusement. They may have 
got my boy. You kaow how beantifal and 
gtacefal heis. Perhap: as this m>mant ho is 
being taken farther from m3!” 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTY’S LOVE STORY, 
ee 
OHAPTER Xill. 
A LOST JOURNEY. 


Hoserxt Exton felt the generous glow 
of satisfaction that acsompanies the achieve- 
ment of a gool action as, after a hot and dusty 
journey, he founi himself at Monte Carlo. 
He hastened at once to the hotel where Ernest 
Molyneux was putting up, and found tha‘ 
young gentleman in dressiog-gown and 
slippers, lying on & luxarioua couch in feont 
of one of the wirdows, smoking a big cigar, 
and solasing himself with a yellow-papar- 
covered French novel, Fur a sick man, it 
must be confessed, he looked ramarkably 
well, and certaluly he was a philosopher who 
took the good gifte with whioh the gods 
provided him with no anwilling hani. 

‘* Elleamere!” he exslaimed, in an accent 
of extremest surprise, tossing the novel on the 
floor and raising himself on his elbow, 
“ What in the nam: of all that's wonderfal 
—and fortanate—brings you here?” 

Habert was a little astonished at this wel- 
come, for he had fancied that Lady Alicia 
would have written or wired, announcing hia 
intended arrival, Also, he had imagined he 
would find Ernest in bed, with perhaps a 
ourse by his side, and an array of physio- 
bottles on a table close at hand, It was 
slightly disconcerting to find himself so 
entirely mistaken in his anticipations. 

Ina tew words he explained the object of 
his visit, Molyneux listening with a puokered- 
ap forehead and a half incredaloas, half- 
amused smile, As Habert finished speaking, 
the young man burst into a laugh—long and 
boisterous. 

“Well, I'm—hanged!" he exslaimed at 
last, his paroxysm of merriment over. 
‘Alicia has been taken in this time and no 
mistake. When I wrote that letter to her, I 
had no idea she would put suoh implicit faith 
in it. Asa matter of fact, is was more forS:r 
Wilfred’s benefit than for hers, I thought 








she would sh)w it to him, and it would soften 
the old curmudgeon’s heart and indace him 
to fork out liberally. That she would take it 
au grand serieur heraelf, I hadn't the faintest 
notion. Bat I'm jolly pa to see you, all the 
sams3—it's infernally dall, even here, when 
you have no money, and a sprained ankle 
redaces you to the condition of a devil on two 
sticks. Sit down and have a soda-and. 
whisky—you look thoroughly fagged. Help 
yourself, will you—I oan’ stand without 
pain.” 

“Then do you mean to say that a sprained 
ankle is all there is the matter with you?” 
asked Habert, bewilderedly—bat helping him- 
self to the offered refreshmant as he spoke, 
for, as @ matter of fact, he felt considerably 
wora out by his journey. 

“I'm sorry for your evident disappoiat- 
ment!” grinned the young man, “bat I 
won't tell a lie, even to oblige you!" 

‘' You have no hesitation in writing one," 
said E‘lesmare, drily; bsing slightly out of 
temper at fiading his saorifics all for nothing. 

“Ab, that's quite another matter. My 
letter to my sister was intended as a stroke of 
deep diplomasy !” 

*'W aich failed of its effsot!"’ 

“ Taat at least isn’t my fault!” 

“No” returned Habert, ‘‘ bat jast at this 
precise jancture, it's my misfortune.” 

Again Ercaest began to laugh, with an 
evident appreciation of the situation so far as 
he wa3 concerned. 

‘My dear fellow, don't blams m3 for an aosi- 
dent that I couldn't foresee, and for only bsing 
laid up with a sprained foot when the least 
you expected of me waia dying bed. A'ser 
all, Eagland is not sucha long way off, and 
there may be worae places than Monte Carlo 
for sp3nding a week or twoin, Now you are 
here, you must have a flatter and see if you 
can’t break the bant. Taen you won't look 
go glum as you do now.” 

“Mine will ba a flatter bask home!” 
retarned Ellesnare, recoveriag his good 
temo2r, and almost inclined to laugh at his 
owa discomfitare, 

“CO ymo—that’s batter! 
homs.sickaess?”’ 

“*Bsgaase Tam going to be married ia leas 
than a fortnight!” 

M »lyneux broke into a long low whiatle. 

*QO.i—30 that's your games, is it? No 
wonder you are riled at my little trick. And 
this explains Alioia’s anusual tenderhearted- 
ness! §») weate to bs brothera—well, shake 


Bit why this 


hands old fellow! I'm awlally glad to hear 
it 7 


He held out his hand, but, instead of taking 
it, Habert drew back, while a deep crimion 
flash of embarrassment roge #0 his brow. 

*Yoa don’t understand!" he stam nared; 
bat Ecaeat interrupted him gaily,— 

“Qh, yes, I do,” with a knowing wink. 
“I'm not quite sach a fool as I look, and I 
gaessed the maning of those flowers you 
used to send to Alicia, and those accidental 
maetings of yours in the Park last year. I 
didn't think it would come to anything, 
bacauss you were pretty hard-ap yourself 
then, Miss Ellesmere was in the land of the 
living, and filthy lacre was not much more 
plentifal with you than with ms. Ba1i all 
that's changed. By Jovs, you are & a 
fellow |"’—with a sigh of env7—‘“I only wia 
som? old aunt of mine would tarn up her toes, 
and let ms com: ia for the dollars as you 
have done!" 

“ You are mistaken in your idea as to my 
fature wife,” pat in Habors, stiffly. ‘Lidy 
Alicia and I are very good friends, always 
have been, bat it is not she who is going to 
honour m3 with her hand.” 

“Not Alicia——" Tas young man stopped 
short, stared very hard at Habort, then 
looked fixedly out of the window. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said, a few minutes later 
and in a much quister tone. “I jamp to 
conclasions too qaickly, and, ag a consequence, 
I’m always landiag myself in ahole. How. 
ever, I congratulate you all the sams. I'm 


gure you deserve to be happy, if it's on! 
our kindness in hurrying over to mon 
friend in need!" 

“Though the ‘need’ is not a very preaai 
one,” returned Ellesmere, glad to turn tha 
subject, for hia conscience was not altogether 
clear on the gsoore of Lady Alicia, 4; 
certainly had flirted with her, jast as young 
man will flies with pretty women who ara 
older than themselves; bat the idea of marry. 
ing her had never seriously crossed his mind, 

Indeed, twelve moaths ago Lidy Alioia 
herself would have scouted the notion, for aj 
that time he was one of the noble army of 
ineligibles, having about enough money, 
basides hia pay, to fiad him in gloves ang 
neckties ! 

Siill it was very annoying that Ernest 
shold have said what he had, for it showed 
that Lady Alicia's infataation was no seore}; 
at any rate, to mem era of her own family, 

‘* How long have you been a prisoner to the 
house?” he continued, after another panse, 

“Four days, and the second day I gots 
horrible attack of the megrim3, and I was all 


| by myself, and nos a soul turned up to see ms, 


Tais ia sach a deuced selfish place,” he added, 
plaintively, “Everybody thiake of hin. 
self first, and hia feiends a long way ater. 
Taen I was also in m>mantary expedtation of 
being pouaced upon for debts—am aiill, in 
fact—and that was why I piled it on a bit ia 
my letter to my sister. I kasw if [ could 
once rouse her, or Sie Wiliced's compassion, I 
should have a cheqaa without loss of tims, I 
am really very dorry, Ellesmere, for the oon. 
sequences of my little tarra-diddle, bat I am 
in a devil of a masa, and that's the trath |" 

‘Wall, wa mast gee if we can't do som:- 
thing to get you out of it,” Habart responded, 
cheerfally; and forthwith Molyaeux entered 
into @ detailed account of his diffi ;alties, with 
the result that he retired to bad that sam: 
night with a cheque for a goodly aman 
rep aing for safety aader his pillow. 

Tae next day Habart started for Eaglani 
again, not exactly satisfisd with hia wild. 
goodie chase; bat, at the sam3 time, glad ha 
had had an opportunity of showing ‘Lily 
Alioia his friendly feelings towards her. 

‘* Waat a rage she woald ba in, if I ware to 
tell her that her precious yoang brother's 
‘dangerous illness’ ig nothiag worse than 4 
sprained ankle!" he muzed, ag the train bore 
him s wvitily on his “e homewards. “Bat l 
think my best plan will be to preserve acdis- 
crest silenos, and leave Ernest to makes con. 
fesaion in the fatare, it he thinks fis to do 60." 

Taea he fell to thinking of Lttice—b:anii- 
fal, ross-cheeked Lattice who would so 5000 
ba his bride. 

He could nos resiss the temptation of 
stopping in Paria for a few hoara, to load 
himislt with pretty things for her; satia ani 
gilt case fall of bon-bons; lace handkerchiefs 
with dainty monogram; worked in the 
corner; flaska of scant such as he told him 
salt ladies loved; and a sachat fall of gloves, 
destined for the prettiest hand in all the 


world. : 

“My little darling!" he said to hicll, 
when he was on board the steamer, and each 
revolation of the wheel broaght him nearer 
and nearer to her. “ Waat should I do with- 
out you now? Yona are the very star of my 
lite; and Heaven itself would be misery it 
you did not share it with me!” 

Hs had written two letters to her already, 
and he wrote’a thied feom London as soon 83 
he arrived. He would have gone straight on 
dowa to Stanton that dame night, if he had 
been able to manage it; bat the last train 
had lett Paddingt 20, and ao he had to control 
hia impatience and wait till the morning. 

“ Atter all, it is jast ag wall,” he said to 
himaelt by way of conddlation; “I shall be 
able to see Maxwell, and arrange all the 





necesaary legal formalities of the settlement, 
without coming to town again, ao it will bes 
day gained in effect.” 

H; had insisted on making a very hand 


‘some settlement on Lottice, so handsoms, 
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indeed, that his solicitor, Mr. Maxwell, | it is quite possible she may have written, and } were of accidents—of hapless victims claimed 


thought it his duty to gramble. 

“There ig no necessity to give all this 
money to your wife absolutely,” said the 
keen-eyed, grey-haired old lawyer, when 
Hubert visited him in his office at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields the following day. “If you let 
her have @ life interest in it, that would be 
quite et ficient.” 

“No, it wouldn't,” returned the young 
man, good-humonredly, ‘‘I want her to be 
quite independent of me!” 

“And so she will be, settlement or no 
settlement, trast her for a woman!” was the 
grim response, whereat Hubert laughed, but 
without altering his resolution. Indeed, 
sweet-tempered and easy-going as he was as & 
rule, he could be firm, and even obstinate 
enough, once hia mind was made up. 

Much to his annoyance, he found he would 
be detained in London a couple of days 
longer, owing to these same legal formalities ; 
upon which, we may be sure, he did not pro. 
nounce & benediction | 

But it was no use grumbling; documents 
had to be signed, and appointments kept, 
even though his heart was panting to get 
away from it all; and at last everything was 
prepared, and he was free to leave the big, 
smoky, gtimy metropolis, for the green heart 
of the fair midland county where his home 
was, 

No forebodings of evil came to him as he 
drove up the stately avenue of elma leading to 
the Mount; for thither he went, without even 
giving himeelf time to call in at the Grange 
and change his dusty travelling suit. He 
said to himself that he wished it had been 
better weather; bat, after all, it did not 
matter much whether there was sunshine in 
the sky, provided you bad it in your heart ! 

Certainly a more depressing day it would 
have been difficult to imagine. The sky was 
one dense grey cloud, and the trees were 
dripping with moisture, though it could not 
be said to be actually raining. Even the 
flowers in the great stone vases on the terrace 
seemed to have lost all their colour, and hung 
forlornly down, dew-drenched and earth- 
Stained; while a couple of peacocks 
meandered miserably about, their long tails, 


draggled with mud, sweeping the clammy 
marble of the pavement, 
At the hall door there stood a gig, which 


Hubert immediately recognized as that of Dr. 
Seagrave, and then, indeed, a sudden fear 
came upon him, and he turned sick and giddy 
as he sprang down from his dog cart, and 
went hastily up to one of the footmen, lolling 
about inside the hall, 

“Who is ill?” he demanded, hoareely, 
“ Not Miss Rofford ?” 

The man Icoked at him rather curiously, he 
fancied, bnt replied respectfally enough,— 

* No, sir. Miss Winter!” 

Without waiting to hear more, Hubert 
hurried along the passage in the direction of 
the echoolroom, where Lettice was usually to 
be found at this hour; but before he could 
reach it, he was met by Lady Alicia, who 
came suddenly out of the library and stood 
before him. She looked pale and arxious; 
very different from the bright, blooming Lady 
Aticia he was acoustomed to. 

“How did you leave Ernest?" was her 
firet question, as she greeted him ; and here it 
may be mentioned that Hubert had made up 
bis mind not to inform her of the extent to 
— her brother had exsggerated his condi- 

ion. 

“ Ob, better, much better; in fact, I may 
say that he was nearly well!” 

‘And his money difficulties ?” 

‘They are all arranged satisfactorily ; we 
need not epeak of them again. Now tell me 
how Lettice is, for I have not heard from her 
since I have been away.” 

Lady Alicia's face » A 

‘Do you mean to say she has not written 
to jou?” 

“I don’t say that; continental postal 
Arrangements are not like English ones, and 


— 
- LH insite on nis 





I not received her letters. However, it did | by the dark, mysterious river—of young lives 
not trouble me much, as I knew I should see | crushed fiercely ont ere they reached their 
her 80 soon.” |; prime! Could this be an explanation of 

* You left her your address ?” , Lettice’s silence? Had she, innocent and 

Certainly,” he returned, wondering more ; guilelesy as she was, and utterly unused to 
and more at her manner. ; the ways of the world, been deluded by some 

She beckoned him inside the library, and , specious tale, and perhaps robbed and mar- 
then closed the door. | dered for the sake of her few poor little 

‘Prepare yourself for asurprise!" she said, . possessions? 
slowly. ‘' Miss Rufford has gone away |”’ | At this idea Hubert would start op and 

“ Gone away!” he repeated. ‘“ Gone away! ; pace backwards and forwards like some fierce 
Where has she gone to?" ; caged animal, How lonely and miserable the 

‘London, I believe!” | Grange seemed during those terrible days of 

‘* What has taken her there?” ; suspense | - 

‘*I don'ts know. A telegram arrived for her He grew actually to regard it with a sors of 
on the morning after your departore, and she , superstitious horror, for it seemed to him 
said she must leave at once; so she went oy , haunted by the geipince of the stern old dead 
the very next train, and I have not heard , woman whoze black veil had been typical of 
from ber since. I made sure you would have _ her unknown crime—the ouce beaasifal Isabel 
had news of her.” : Eilesmere who had withdrawa herself from 

“She went the morning after I started? » the world, and, in the full flash of her beauty, 
Then she has been absent nearly a week?" volunéarily condemned herself to a solitude 

Lady Alicia nodded, and played nervously , that was in -ffeot a living death, 
with the diamonds on her fingers. Meanwhile the shadow deepened over 

“ But surely she said something as to when , Aldham Mount, for poor Violet's hold on 
you might expect her back ?"’ , existence seemed to be slowly bus surely 

‘‘Not a word. I asked her to write, but , slipping from her. 
she has not done so. It is quita possible,; The sunny At,ust days, with their dewy 
however, you may find a letter and explanua- mornings and evenings fragrant wiih the 
tion awaiting you at the Grange.” | orimeon and gold of strewn roses, passod 

Habert started up, a new light on his face. | away, and now it was the eve of the day thad 
Yer, that would surely be the case. . had been fixed for the double wedding. 

He was just on the point of taking an; An ominous silence reigned over the house, 
unceremonious leave, when he remembered , unbroken even by the eound of the children ; 
the presence of the doctor in the house. for both Cellico and Rapert bad been sent fron 

“T am sorry Miss Winter is not well. I ; home leat their chatter chould dieturb the 
hope there is nothing serious the matter with , sick girl. 
her?” In the morning-room sat Lady Alicia, be- 

“I am afraid there is something very , comingly attired, ss usual, in an cleyant tea- 
serious indeed,” returned Lady Alicia, | gown of pale grey lighted up with flashes of 
gravely. ‘' She has got rheumatic fever, and j pink. She may have been a trifle paler than 
De. Seagrave says the chances are strongly | ordinarily, and there was a curiously alert 
against her recovery. You have come back to ; expression on her fair petite face, but other wise 
& sad house, Habert.” she was the same peach-cheeked litsle lady 

Indeed, he had; how sad he hardly yet | whoon ons memorable evening had thrown 
knew. away the cloak of womanly reserve that is the 
most valued poseession of Eve's daughters, 
and confessed to Hubert Hilezmere that she 
CHAPTER XIV. loved him, 

. Her companion was Reginald Aldham, and 
prerenns his restlessness was in pe contrast +0 

THEE was no letter at the Grange; neither, | her composure. He fidgeted nervously about 
although Hubert waited with all the patience ; the room, now picking up a book or news- 
he could muster, did one arrive. The | paper, now leaning out of the window to 
suspense became intolerable, and it was all shake down a shower of rose-leaves from the 
the worse because of the mystery in which gloire de Dijon ihat enframed the encase- 
Lettice’s disappearance was wrapped. He - ment, and sgain throwing himself into hia 
had always understood that she was quite , chair and pulling bard at his moustache. 
alone in she world, and that, in reality, she; ‘I do wish, Reginald, you would be quiei!"’ 
had no friends eave those the had made at , exclaimed Lady Alicia, pettishly, at last. 
Aldham Mount. And yet it must have been ‘SS You make me qaiie uncomfortable with 
some very stern necessity which would take , your absurd childishneas. Why, if you can’t 
her away to London at a minute's notice, and ep still, don’s you go outside ?"’ 
keep her there, while her wedding day drew ‘* Because I am waiting to see Dr. Seagrave 
on apace. ; #8 goon as he comes down from Violet's 

From Lady Alicia, who profersed to be dis- | room.” 
tracted on Violet’s account, he could get no ‘‘ You could see him on the terrace as he 
help. She confessed that she had read the | goes,” 
telegram, and that she fancied it came from | ‘' Yes, but not so soon as in the house,” 
London; but that was all she could vouch- Lady Alioia’s lip ourled scornfally. 
gafe. To look for Lettice in mighty London, ‘* What devotion! It isa pity you did not 
was as bad as seeking the needle in the pro- , exhibit more of it to Violet when she would 
verbial haystack ; and yet, Hubert, undaunted ; have been able to appreciate it.’’ 
by the difficulties, attempted it. He put the The young man’s face grew very red, and 
matter in the hands of the police, who pro- , he muttered an exclamation shat was decidedly 
mised to do their best to find the missing ; not of a complimentary nature. As the 
girl; but, so far, at any rate, their efforts had | reader knows, there was no love lost between 
not been crowned with success. him and his young step- mother. 

Ellesmere could hardly realizes the change ‘s We are not all such well.regulated persons 
that had come over hia life since that 2/1. j a8 Lady Alicia Aldham!" he retarned, 
starred visit of his to Monte Oarlo. Then sarcas:ically ; ‘‘ neither can we control our 
he had told himself he was the happiest man | feelings with the admirable ease that she haa 
in all the worid, and life was at its brightest , contrived to attain.” 
and best. Now everything was altered. He ‘Don't talk rubbish Regiuald—and con’t 
was paral;zed with vague fears concerning , easay to be ironical either. It is nov your 
Lettice that any moment might confirm, and forte, my dear boy. Ags for controiling 
all those rainbow-tinted hopes were dashed to | my feelings, do you suppose it woald do 
pieces, like an airy bubble that collapses in | any good to Violet if I were to go abont 
the sunlight. the ce, ranting and: raving, with my hair 

He took the morning paper up every day ; dishevellei!" : 
with a shudder, How many chronicles there “ Perhaps not, bat, all the same, a litile 
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emotion would b> natural enough under the 
cironmstances. For aught we know,” he bit 
his lip, and his voice grew rather unsteady, 


“ ¢he poor girl may even now be drawing her | 
| otherwise she would have fared badly enough, 


last breath !”’ 

Lady Alicia bent forward, resting her deli- 
cate chin in the palms of her hands, and 
looking at him stedfastly with a mocking 
light in her pale blae eyes. 

‘‘ That ia all very fine, Reginald, and I am 
willing enough to give you credit for your 
sentiment ; but at the same time I doubt 
whether you would be much more joyful if 
Violet were quite well, and going to be married 
to you t0-morrow.”’ 


Captain Aldham sprang to his feet, and | 


seemed to be on the point of making some 
angry retort ; bat he changed his mind, and 
sat down quietly again. 

‘I don't pretend to be a saint, Lady 
Alicia,’ he returned, ‘‘ but I’m not quite such 
a hypocrite as you would make me out. 
other people, I've done those things I ought 
not to have done, and left undone those 
things that I ought to have done, bat I can't 
contemplate with equanimity the death of my 
affianced wife.” 

“Even though you never cared twopence 
about her!” 

He finshed deeply, and his brow contracted, 
bat he eaid nothing. 

‘‘ Come, Reginald,” continued Lady Alicia, 
who was in one of her worst moods, ‘‘ confess 
that you were not in love with Violet?” 


She winced ao little at this. No, her late 
husband had certainly shown very little 
affection towards her; buat then, on the other 
hand, she had never pretended to have any 
for him 

‘At the same time,” continued Reginald, 
who, selfish and inconsiderate as he frequently 
was, yet owned a certain tenderness of heart, 
“if I had married her, I should have tried my 
best to make her happy." 

‘You wonld have done nothing of the 
kind,’ said Lady Alicia, quietly ; “ You think 
go now because you are feeling sentimental ; 
but, if you had married her, yon would have 
broken her heart. 
than you know yourself. Besides, she was 
no more in love with yon than you were with 
her.”’ 

Reginald started violently. He may have 
suepected something of this before, but 
assuredly he had never put it in such plain 
language, even to himself, 

‘has his step-mosher should see fit to do so 
boded ill for Violet, for certainly Lady Alicia 
would never have committed herself so far, 
if she had had any idea that the poor girl had 
a chance of recovery. 

As a matter of fact, her little ladyship was 
leeling sore and irritable, She had imagined 
that, with Lettice absent, Habert would have 
turned to her for consolation; but he had done 
nothing of the sort. It is true he had been 
over to the Mount several times, bat first of all 
i¢ was with the purpose of extracting all the 
information he could from Lady Alicia 
regarding Letty’s departure, and latterly in 
order to inquire after Violet, 

The fair-haired little woman rose slowly 
from her chair, and shook oat the train of her 
silken gown. 

“I suppose I must go upstairs,” she ob- 
served, regretfully, for the atmosphere of tha 
sick room was extremely repngnant to her, 
and she was not @ person to whom aelf- 
sacrifice of any description commended itself. 

“‘f should think eo,” retnrned Reginald, 


Like | 


You see, I know you better | 





long as & good nurse is in the room, that 
is really all that is required. Violet has an 
excellent nurse, she is devotion itself.” 

And it was well for Violet that it was £0, 


for, however skilled a doctor may be, his 
medicines are not of much avail if they are 
accompanied by careless nursing. 
Upstairs, the sick room was very still. 
The windows were thrown open to let in the 
air; but even with this, the atmosphere was 
heavy with the fames of aromatic vinegar, 
and other unguents that had been sprinkled 
about as restoratives after a prolonged faint- 


| ing fit of the girl. 


The apartment had two windows, facing 
the west, where the sun had sunk in a 
crimson glory which even yet lingered in the 
sky, softened down to a tender primrose 
radiance that melted farther on into palest 

reen. 
. From a tree in the plantation a blackbird 
wae trilling out a lazy, melodious rapture ; 
and farther away yet, came the lowing of 
cattle being driven home through the sweet- 
scented lanes. 

Violet’s room was characteristic of Violet's 
self. There were no dainty nick-nacks and 
pretty trifles such as Lady Alicia affected, 
no draperies and cushions and silver toilet ac- 
cessories. Everything was plain almost to 
severity, and the only attempt at decoration— 
if such it could be called—consisted of a 
— standing in one corner, bearing a 


over the pillow. One hand rested outside the 
bedclothes, looking, in its fragile pallor, as if 
it were out out of marble. The face, too, 
might have been that of a statue, save for the 
heavy fringes of the dark lashes that lay on 
the waxen cheek; and, although & mirror held 
to the mouth showed a faint dimness when 
withdrawn, it was impossible to detect the 
slightest movement of lips or bosom as the 


| breath came through. 


A nurse, in white cap and apron, stood by 
the bedside, watching with anxious eyes the 
face of the doctor, who was leaning over 
Violet with his fingers on her pulse. 

He shook his head gently as he withdrew 
into the adjoining dressing-room, where Sir 
Wilfred awaited him—Sir Wilfred pale, 
haggard, his eyes full of restless pain. 

*Well!’’ be exclaimed, hardly above his 
breath, as the medical man entered and 
softly closed the door after him. 

“T am afraid, Sir Wilfred, it is very far 
from well,” he gravely rejoined, and his 
manner was even more ominous than were 


his words. 

“Good Heavens!” burst from the 
Baronet’s white lips. ‘ You do not mean to 
say she is—dying!”’ 

Dr. Seagrave bent his head, and for a few 
minutes there was silence in the room, silence 
80 intense that the tioking of the clock on a 
bracket sounded preternaturally loud and 
uncanny, 

To Sir Wilfred it almost appeared as if 
there was a demon-like jubilation in the way 
that inexorable pendalum ticked off the ebbing 
moments of poor Violet’s life. 

He went to the window so that Dr. Sea- 
grave should not see the white agony on hia 
face, all the more bitter because it was speech- 
lesa. At last he turned round. 

“So there is no hope?’’ he asked, despair- 
ingly. ‘‘Oan we not send to London for 
farther advice, for the very best physicians 
that money can procure? I am rich, and I 
care not if I spend all my fortune, so that this 





desire for life. If only she could be rongeq 
from her lethargy, there might be a spark of 
a but osherwise there is none |" 

hile he was speaking Lady Alicia haa 
entered the room, and as he finished sh, 
applied her —— handkerchief to ey.; 
that were certainly innocent of tears, 

We will not say that Lady Alicia wag no; 
sorry for Violet, and that if it had lain in ho, 
power to call back the fleeting spirit s;, 
would not have done so. Bat her interest jp 
all matters not actually concerning here); 
was of a distinotly neutral character. She wa; 
80 utterly selfish that she had not the power 
of seeing things as they might affect other 
people. 

However, she followed Sir Wilfred into tha 
sick room, where Violet still lay in a senj. 
slumber, and at their entrance the nurs 
quietly retired. 

For a few minutes Sir Wilfred stood at the 
foot of the bed, gazing on the sweet pale face 
on the pillow, his lips cold and stern and sei, 
Then he turned to Lady Alicia. 

“Go,” he said, in a low, deep voice; “| 
wish to be alone with Violet.” 

His sister-in-law looked considerably 
shocked. If she had not really a regard for 
the proprieties, at least she pretended to ons, 
Bat there was no disobeying the imperious 
mandate of his voice, and without a word she 
withdrew. 

Hardly had the door closed behind her when 
Sir Wilfred knelt on the floor by the head of 


oth: ‘And suppose I do confess it? Weshould beautifally exeouted copy of Michael Angelo's : ; : 
: - rs not have been the first couplewho had married §é. George, carved by Violet’s own hand. _ ponte hy wr Md gama nn 
et ¥ without love, as your ladyship’s own ex-| The young girl Iay quite motionless onthe | «Oh Violet! sweetest! dearest!” he cried 
a4 : periencs must have taught you.” | bed, her dark hair straying in heavy waves ont, in a sudden agony of passion, “ would 


that the sacrifice of my life might redeem 
yours, how willingly, how gladly should it be 
given! Will nothing save you, nothing, 
nothing, my darling?” 

The despair in his voice was terrible; 
indeed, it was more than despair, for it was 
instinct with a very passion of tenderness 
which would never have found utterance save 
under the stress of a moment like this. 

He had forgotten everything—his years, 
Violet’s youth, the fact that she was betrothed 
to his = indeed, save the over- 
whelming love he bore her, and the agonized 
longing that, even yet, she might be spared. 

Whether it was his voice or the touch of his 
hand that roused her cannot be said; bat the 
dark fringes of her lids slowly raized them. 
selyes, and the clear, lucent eyes—larger than 
ever by reason of the hollows below them— 
looked straight into his. 

There was no bewilderment in them—only 
& Strange deep calm, 

“Sir Wilfred!" she said; but so sofily 
that the words were no more than a whisper. 

Nevertheless he heard them, and hii 
miserable eyes sought hers, entreatingly, 
hopelessly. 

“Ab, Violet, what can I say to you that 
will tell you earnestly I have prayed Heaven 
to les me suffer in your stead! Why cannot 
I be taken—I, who have lived my life, whom 
no one would miss, and few would mourn—l, 
who would ask for nothing better than to die 
with your sweet eyes looking into mine!" 

Toe words broke from him involuntarily. 
This was no time to measure consequences, 
and, surely, there was no harm in letting hii 
secret be known to her now that she was 
treading on the very verge of that dark river 
in whioh all earthly loves are swept away 10 
oblivion ! 

She half raised herself on her elbow, but 
with difficulty, for she was very weak, and her 
breath came panting through her parted lips. 
There was a wild inquiry in her eyes which 


se 


é blantly. ‘I have been wondering how it was | poor child may be saved!” never once left hia face. h?” 
: f you were not there already.” ‘*Too late, Sir Wilfred! Nothing but a “Should you feel my death so very mao 
“f ; _ “remained in the dressing-room adjoin- | miracle could save her, and I fear the days of | ®he asked wistfally, after a pause. 
ai ing her bedroom nearly all the afternoon. | miracles are past. It is not the disease that A half sob barat from his lips. es 
a3 Sarely I may be permitted to take a little | is killing her, the fever is over; but it ia this | . “ Bo much that I should not wish to sarviv 
? rest?’ in an aggrieved voices. “It ia the | deadly weakness we have to combat, and my | it! 
Ai: worst thing in the world for invalids to | medicines are powerless before it, She her-| Again there was a silence, while the mellow 
| ve too many psepls shot them; and av © self refuses to nid ua, for she seers to have no | evening light grew fainter, and the trilling of 
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ths blackbird in the plantation became soft 
and plaintive with the gathering dusk. o 

Violet, lying back, with a strangely lumi- 
nous light on her face, watched the nobly 
shaped head, with ite thick close cut curls 
tinged as they were with grey, bending over 
her hand, against which his lips were still 
pressed. At length she said, quietly, — 

‘‘[s there no hope for me?” 

It was @ dreadful question to answer— 
dreadfal, indeed, to tell this young girl that 
the awful fiat had gone forth, and even now 
the shadowy wings of the dark angel were 
hovering round her bed. : 

He did not reply, special mene bus 
without evinsing any 

“Tell me exactly what the doctor says 
about me,” she continued, presently. ‘You 
need mos bhevafraid,” with a pale smile, “I 
think Reny prepared for the worst." 


wild gesture o ° 

“Tram afraid!"’"she moaned. ‘It is all 
30 dark, so mysterious—and this grave—Ah !”' 
oatching her breath, ‘* thatis the-worst! To 
lie there with the cold earth on my breast, 
and the silent dead all around me—save: me, 
Wiltred—save me, save me!” 

Her voice rose to a scream, and her face 
became convulsed ‘with the “ horror of! great 
darkness" that was upon her. She leaned 
towards him, and he took ber tenderly in his 
arma, pillowing her head on his breast, and 
choking back his own despair in order to 


soothe hers, 

After awhile-she grew calmer, but she still 
shivered as if a cold wind were passing over 
her. She raised her eyes and they met his— 
dark and sombre with pain, but still fall of 
anutterable love. 

‘‘ It is trae,” she murmured, almost to her- 
celf, and as if she were confirming some idea 
that had heretofore only vaguely presented 
itself. “ You really do love me,” 

‘So well that words fail me to tell you 
how much,” he responded in a low, deep tone. 

“And yes you would have had me marry 
Reginald ?" 

* Becanse I thought it was for your happi- 
nega,” 

‘‘ And so you were willing to sacrifice your 
own?” 

‘' What was mine in comparison with yours 
and his? I thought you cared for him.” 

She shook her head, 

“‘No—not for him, I promised to marry 
him because you wished it,” 

Sir Wilfred drew his breath sharply, A 
sudden wild hope came to him, bringing with 
it, even af this solemn moment, a species of 
‘delirium. He bent still lower over her, until 
his breath fanned her cheek. 

_* Violet!” he exclaimed, in a tense whisper. 
“Do you really mean it? You promised to 
marry bim because you thought it would 
pleaseme? Then you loved me?” 

“ Yes—I loved you.” 

She made the confession very quietly, aa if 
now it were such a matter of course that she 
saw nothing at all extraordinary in it. But 
to him it came like a sudden opening of 
Heaven—bewildering. enrapsuring, ecstatic. 

‘My darling—my darling!” he cried, and 
his arms held her still closer, while hia heart 
beat until it seemed as if its heavy pulsations 
must be audible. ‘“ You muat not die—you 
shall not! Dr. Seagrave said that a miracle 
could gave you, and surely a miracle has been 
Wrought! Live, Violet, live—for my happi- 
ness and your own!" 


OHAPTER XY. 
TRAPPED | 


Anp where, in the meantims, was Lettics ? 

We left her, it will be remembered, on the 
point of entering the grounde whither tho s0- 
called James Barker had conducted her. 





If the sight of the high wall surrounding 
the garden, with its tall, narrow green door, 
spiked at the top with vicious-looking nails, 
was repulsive, s0 much could not be said of 
the house itself, which was long and low, and 
apparently covered with some trailing creeper. 
Little of it could be seen, however, in. the 
dusk, and the only light visible was one 
barning in a room on the ground floor to the 
left of the hall, 

Barker knocked in a peculiar way at the 
door, which was presently opened by a short, 
wiry-looking woman of rather more than 
middle age, who held & candle high above her 
head and looked suspiciously at the intraders, 

She was not a pleasant-looking woman 
certainly; there was an element of the re- 
puleive in her brawny, musonlar arms, her 
thick neck, and the dark stabble ornamenting 
her chin—points in a man that no one would 
grumble at, but hardly so becoming to a 
member of the softer sex. 

She gave a perceptible start as her eyes fell 
on Lettice, and’ perhaps this fact made the 
girl look at her more attentively. 

There had been something familiarin her 
appearance from the first, and Letty had 
been puzzling her brain as to where she had 
seen those strongly-marked features: before. 

Saddenly it flashed upon her. This was 
the- woman who had opened the door to her 
and Sie Wilfred on the occasion of their 
ae to Elfesmere a. ae 

ently the recognition was matual, ba 
the woman said nothing—only stood on one 
side to let the et and then closed 
— locked it, put the key in her 
pocket, 

‘‘ Have you got some supper ready for us?” 
asked Barker, leading the way into the room 
from whence the light proceeded; a eparsely 
furnished apartment, on ths table of which a 
cloth was spread with cold meat, bread, 
butter, and cheese, ‘I’m jolly hungry, and 
g0 are you too, miss, I expeod,’’ turning to 
Léettice, 

‘* No,” she returned, in as matter-of-fact a 
voice as she could assume. “I have some 
sandwiches in my bag, which I will eat 
presently; but, first of all, pray take me’ to 
my sister!" 

Barker hesitated, while his mother threw 
on him a sharp-glance of mistrust. 

‘*What does she mean?” she asked, 
quickly ; but the man only answered her by a 
motion of the head, while he addressed him. 
self to Lettice. 

i _— upstairs then, and I'll take you to 
er ” 

The young girl followed him to the first- 
floor landing, and then into a room, which 
might have been rather pretty if it had been 
cleaner. The farniture was old-fashioned, 
but good of its kind; spindle-legged tables 
and chairs, an inlaid bureau, and a ‘heavy- 
looking couch; all somewhat the worse for 
wear, and sadly in want of that application 
called by housemaida ‘‘ elbow wi 

‘' Sit down if yeu please, Mias Rafford, and 
I'll give you an explanation,’ observed her 
conductor, putting hia candlestick on one of 
the small tables, and leaning against the 
door, which he had previously closed. ‘‘A3 a 
matter-of-fact, we've practised a little decep- 
tion on you, and although I'm very sorry it 
had to be resorted to, I may assure you, first 
of all, that no harm is intended you. I hope 
you quite understand ?"’ 

The girl’s face had blanched to a deadly 
pallor, as all her vague apprehensions were 
thus confirmed, She ground her teeth in a 
sudden fury against her own foolishness in 
allowing herself to be beguiled ; but, all the 
game, she did not lose her presence of mind, 

“' My sister ia not here then?” she asked, in 
& preternaturadly calm voice. 

‘* She is not!” 

‘* And I ams prisoner ?”’ 

He shrugged hia shoulders deprecatingly. 

‘‘ Well, we won't put is in that way, it 
sounds unkind ; and, as I have already toid 


certain reasons, certain people wish you to 
stay here quietly for a week or s0; but, 
during that time, you will be abie to go where 
you like about the house and grounds, though 
you won't be permitted to leave them. You 
will be supplied with books, needlework, 
newspapers, anything you desire, in fact; and 
you can order whatever you wishin the way of 
eating and drinking. So, you see, if you are 
only reasonable, you won't have such a bad 
time.” 
Lettice's clear dark eyes were upon him al! 
the while he was speaking. Not only did she 
seem to be weighing his words, but also 
making a mental -appraisement of his clta- 
racter. 
The man was not a gentleman—that she 
had decided within a few minutos of their 
meeting—but he had had some education, 
and there were signs about him of having 
mixed with people claiming gentility. His 
= shifted slightly under hers, jast at first; 
¢ afterwards he seemed to overcome the 
momentary shame, and resumed his former 
jaunty air and smile, leaning easily against 
the door-jamb, and twirling the ends of his 
black moustache round his fingers, in a way 
that showed this same moustache to be 
unmistakably dear to him. 

“Taen, I suppose, you are the agent of 
Someone elec, and have been acting under 
instractions in gstting me up from Aldham 
‘Mount and bringing me here?" she asked, 
presently, with a quiet deliberation that 
evidently tock bim abuck. 

* That is so.” 

‘¢ Will you tell me who this person is?” 

“Certainly not—except, indeed, that he is & 
Stranger to you personally, though, for ths 
sake of your parents, he has a friendly feeling 
towards you. He wants you to understanc 
that what he has done he has done for your 
good,” 

She made a quick, scorafal gesture of 
silence, 

‘Ah, yes—ithat must be taken for granted. 
I suppose I must not write to my friends?” 

‘Yes—as much ag you like. Oaly you 
must give no hint of where you are.” 

‘'Taat would be impossible, secing that I 
don’t know it myself,” she responded, Grily. 
Then the sank wearily down on the couch, 
resting her throbbing brow on her hands, and 
trying to think out this new and strange 
development of her ilfe. 

Barker evidently thought it a good oppor. 
tunity for making his ercape ; so after offering 
to send up & tray of refreshments—which was 
declined—he withdrew from the room, slipping 
a bolt on the outside of the door so as to 
secure it. 

Lettice’s first action, after he lefs her, wa; 
to spring upand make a thorough examination 
of her prison. 

The sitting-room communicated with 
another and similar apartment furnished as a 
bedroom, and the windows of both were barred 
across with strong rods of painted iron 
There was no egress from the bedroom save 
through the sitting-room, and, as we know, 
the second door of the latter gave access to 
the landing. 

Lettice tricd it, but finding it woald nos 
yield, contented herself with looking it from 
the inside. 

‘* At least,’ she matiered, “I'll seoure my- 
self from intrusion. Mr. Barker may be righ’ 
in saying no harm is intended me, but his 
conduct up to the presen’ hasa’s been such as 
to inspire one with confidence." 

Then she sat down again and tried to think 
quietly and calmly over the events of the day, 
and their probable result. Who was the 
sender of that false telegram, and how came 
it that she found here Hubert Ellesmere'a 
housekeeper from the Grange? 

It was very puzzling, and the girl grew 
almost maddened as she went round and 
round the circle of possibilities, without find. 
ing any sclatioa of the mystery. She fels 





you, there is no unkindness intended. For 


like # poor little bird, beating its wings 
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[LADY ALICIA BENT FOAWABD, BESIING BEB DELICATE CHIN IN THE PALM OF BER HAND, LOOK!NG MCCKINGLY AT REGINALD ALDHAM !] 


sgainst the bara of a cage from which escape 
was impossible. 

“ Ana yet,’ ehe mused at last, ‘‘this may 
lead me to Marcia after all. Suppose it 
ehould be her hueband who, for eome reason 
or otber, wished me to iesve Alcham Monnt!” 

Then the stopped, onable to carry her idea 
apy ‘farther, while the called to mind that 
night econ after ber arrival at the Mount, 
when she had seen Marois on the terrace and 
vainly tried to follow her. After that, she 
had naturally eoppored her pister to be some. 
where in the neighbourhood, and had waited 
and watched in the hope of making some 
further discovery. 

But the hope bad been in vain. Though 
she bad closely questioned both Sir Wilfred 
and Hubert himeif concerning the occupants 
of the houses in the immediate vicinity of the 
Mount, she bad learned nothing that was in 
the slightest degree suggestive of Marcia ; and 
if her senses bad been less acute, she would 
almost have fancied that they had Cceceived 
her, and she bad been the victim of a delusion. 

Nevertheless, it was quite possible that her 
sister and her husband knew of her preserce 
in Sir Wilfred Aldham’s fam@y, as it was 
pretty sure her approaching marrisge with 
Hubert would be talked of and made the 
eubject of considerable gossip. But why, if 
this were the case, ebould they enshroud 
themeelves in such secrecy ? 

It was useless to try and imagine ; although 
before she came to this conclusion poor 
Letty's brain throbbed as if heavy hammers 
were beating it, and her whole being was in 
such @ state of nervous tension that it was 
with difficulty she contrived to retuin her self. 
possession. 

At length she got up again, and, after once 
more examining the doors and windows to 
make sure there was no postibility of being 





disturbed, she threw herself, dressed as she 
was, on the ted, determining to try and get | 
seme sleep, so as to be prepared for any ; 
emergency that might ariee on the morrow. 


For ehe knew how much might deperd on 
her own nerve and coolness, snd that she must 
keep all her forcesready braced. Besides, she 
was physically worn out; the long journey, 
the excitement, and the varied emotions of 
the evening bad literally exhausted Ler, and 
before long she forgot them all in the deep 
slumber of 5c uth and fatigue. 

Meanwhile, downstairs, Mr. James Barker 
was dcing ample justice to the cold viands, 
while Hubert's former housekeeper watched 
bim from the other side of the table, tco wise 
to ply him with questions until his appetite 
should be eatisfied. 

At length he pushed away his plate, tcok a 
meerscbavm pipe from his pocket, and, having 
filled and lighted it, stood in front of the 
empty fire-place, and puffed away for a few 
minutes in thoughtful silence. 

* Queer kettle of fish, isn’t it?” he said, 
presently, with a grin. “I've seen a good 
many rum goes in my life, but none much 
rummer than this, eb, mother?" 

‘*You may well say thas,” she rejoined, 
emphatically ; “ you might have Enocked me 
down with a feather when I see who it was 
you was a-brivging in. And she knew me in 
& minute too!” 

“ By Jove! she’s a cute one!” exclaimed 
the son, with a sudden burst of admiration. 
“You should have seen her quietly taking 
stock of me upstairs, just as if she were my 
=, on the bench, and I a prisoner at the 

The woman snorted angrily. 

** Yes, she’s got fine haughty ways with her, 
Iknow. I took a dislike to her the very first 
time I ever see her, when she and Bir Wilfred 
Aldham came into The Grange. I wished ’em 
both at the bottom of the sea, I did! There, 
I had counted on having a nice quiet after- 
noon all to myself, and no sooner bad I got 
the coast clear than they turned up! I let 
‘em see they wasn't welcome; and then, if 


you please, my lady the governess must go , 
, and complain to Mr. Hubert abont my | 





‘uncivility,’ and a pretty talking to he gave 
me in consequence!” 

The good lady was wrorg. It was Sir 
Wilfred who had mentioned the hcusekeeper's 
conduct, not Lettice. 

‘‘ However,” she added, viciously, ‘* 1’ll take 
it out of her now, or I)l know the reason 
why!” 

Mr. Barker removed the pipe from his 
month, carefolly rammed down the tobacco 
with a mystericns-looking instrument that be 
fished out of his pocket, then addresced his 
mother with muocb deliberation, and ap 
impressively pointed forefinger. 

** You'll just do nothing of the sort, if you 
know when you're well cff. The orders are 
the is to be treated well, and it’s my place to 
see that those orders are carried out. I shall 
make & pretty little penny out of this transac: 
tion, and I'm net going to have everything 
spoiled for the sake of gratifying a private bit 
of spite on your part. Besides, you've gc 
your own affaira to look after, and it strikes 
me very forcibly they’re about as much as yca 
can manage!” : 

The woman muttered something angrily 
below her breath, but, without venturing ¢= 
any forther remonstrance, busied hereelf in 
clearing away the remains of the supper. 


(To be continued, ) 
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Tue first report on the census contaizs 
some additional information to that #bich 
has already been published. I¢ seems the’ 
although the female population is in % 
msjority of 899 778, there are more males thap 
females born. The disorepancy arises {rom 
the fact that the males are more liable to pre: 
mature death from accidents, that three male? 
emigrate for every female, and that the meD 
serving in the army, navy, and merchant éer- 
vice abroad and on the eeas are not enumer: 
ated. But for theee circumstances there Fou:4 
be a huskend for every woman. 
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[‘* RUBBISH | FIDDLESTRINGS !'’ CRIED THE BECTOR, ‘TO GO INTO SU0H SENTIMENTAL TWAUDLE AS LOVE! '’] 


SOVELETTE.) 
WINNIL’S FLIGHT. 
Sa mil 
CHAPTER I. 


Many girls have taken flight, even in this 
nineteenth century, for various rearons. Some 
have left home in a fit of pique at parental 
reprimand, some have gone at & lover's bid- 
ding, some have left their friends just to seek 
their fortone, but very very few can ever have 
set cff on a journey impelled by the motive 
which drove Winnian Austin from her father’s 
roof— namely, to avoid a lover. 

Winnie was the eldest of a tribe of children, 
who had come into the world so soon after 
each other, that there had always been a baby 
at the Rectory since the Rev, Walter Austin 
brought home his wife and child, full of glad 
triumph at receiving such a valuable patronage 
a8 the living of Dornington, which brought in 
something over two hundred a-year. 

That was a long while ago now. The white- 

robed baby had grown into a tall, womanly 
girl of eighteen. Death had visited the 
Rectory nursery (mercifully, the parishioners 
considered) three times, but there still re. 
remained nine children, descencing from 
Winnie herself to the reigning baby, whore 
age was computed by months. 
: the Rev. Walter’s income bad not 
increased with his family, it was an un- 
commonly hard struggle to make both ends 
meet; but Mrs. Austin was one of those 
women whose loving hearts are never soured 
by trials or poverty; and she actually con- 
trived to be happy under circumstances which 
would have been intolerable to many people. 
She never seemed conscious of her turned 
dresses, mended gloves, and home-made bon- 
nets. Her large family were the pink of neat- 
nese ; and yet she found time to listen to the 
woes of her hueband's poorer parishioners. 


; 








She was beloved by everyone, high and 
low, in Dornington; and there was a general 
feeling in the place that, though the Rector 
was @ very learned man—“a fine scholard,” 
ac the villagers putit—it was hia wife's kindly 
words and sweet motherly smile which had 
made the children such a bappy, contented 


d. 

The Rev. Walter was— not to put too fine 
& point on it—a man with a grievance. He 
always thought he ought to have ‘got on” 
better, He loved his family after his own 
fashion, but he occasionally remembered that, 
as @ single man, his income would have been 
comparative wealth. He hankered sometimes 
after the great world and its pleasures—not 
evil ones by any means; only he would have 
liked to dine late, and Feep a pony-carriage, 
to be able to order a new suit as often as he 
needed one, and to — the society of thoze 
he considered his equals. 

These desires, innocent enough in them- 
selves, by being dwelt on, had so soured Mr. 
Austin’s temper, that he was an object more 
of fear than love to his own childron, 

They never expressed the feeling openly, 
but they were certainly happiest anywhere 
out of their father’s presence. And Mary 
Aurtin, good lovirg wife that she was, often 
wished in her heart that her husband was not 
quite so gloomy, not quite so far above the 
little trifles which made up the sum of daily 
life at the Rectory. 

And Winnian was eighteen. Miss Austin 
had looked forward to her birthday for a good 
while, little gueesing the trouble and per- 
plexity it would bring her. 

She sat with her mother, in the June even- 
ing, enjoying the rare luxury of a 1éte-d-téte. 
The two next children bad died in infancy ; 
the next two were boys at school, so that after 
Winnie came a great gap before the six 
smaller ones, who were all in bed long ago. 
The Rector, however, could not be sent to 


bed, and rarely, indeed, did be go out, but ! 


’ absence was a decided relief to hia eldest 





to-night he was dining at the Hall; and his | 





daughter, who bad reasons of her own for 
wishing to be alone with her mother, since 
that day sbe had received her first offer of 
marriage. 

“He is a good young man,” eaid Mrs. 
Austin, speaking of the would-be snitor. “I 
wish you could have cared for him, Winnie.” 

‘‘Mamma,” and Miss Austin seemed more 
indignant than grieved, ‘‘ be is simply odiour. 
The children all detest him, and you know 
yourself the poor peogie would rather listen 
to papa’s severest ecoldings than endure Mr. 
Carley's patronage,” 

Mrs. Austin could net contradict the latter 
ne of the sentence. Some year or two be- 

ore, ® factory had been opened on tke out- 
skirts of Dornington, and brought with ita 
wonderful increase of population, 80 that the 
Rector found he must either engage a curate, 
or find his work donbled. 

He could not afford the first alternative, 
and was greatly averse to the second, when 
the patron of the living came to the rescue, 
and offered to allow a hundred and fifty 
a-year for a ocurate’s stipend, on condition 
that his own nephew was selected for the 

ont, 

There was some reason in the wish, for 
Mark Carley would, in all probability, some 
day be Lord Alleyne’s heir, and master of 
nearly all Dornington. 

Before be became such an important person, 
he had taken Holy Orders, and, from con- 
scientious scruples, would not relinquish his 
profeesion. a 

The only way in which he could reside on 
his future property was to give him employ- 
ment there; and so, to suggest him to Mr. 
Austin as a curate, seemed a very natural 
idea. 

And, strange to say, the Rector jumped at 
it. He was a man who always did what was 
least expected of him. were 

His wife was prepared to see him indig. 
nantly refuce Lord Alleyne’s offer, or, at 
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least, #0 be on the most formal terms with 
Mr. Carley when he came. Instead, Me. 
Austin accepted the proposal at once, and 
from the moment he was introduced to his 
new curate, became on the most friendly 
terms with him. 

People said how charming it was of the 
Rector. Winnian reproved herself for believ- 
ing her father only “took to” Mr. Carley 
because he saw at once the latter would never 
rival him in popularity ; being his inferior 
in learning and intellect, and afflicted besides, 
with a plain face and a manner which was the 
reverse of prepossessing. 

It beckecten had been blessed (?) with 
numbers of marriageable young ladies eagerly 
desiring a husband, why, then Mark Carley 
might have been courted ; bat: she place waa 
esientially rural, and the influx the factory 

humble bieth 


halé-a-dozen 
families. Most possessed young children, but 
the Rectory was the only house: that could 
boast a grown-up daughter, 

Winnian had not a contemporary of her 
own rank within walking distance, She had 
to make up with the companionship of small 
chi ,» OF @lse accept the condescending 
notice of spinsters of forty turned. 

‘The curate was a great favourite with. the 
aforesaid ; but they were few in 
nunrber,. too much his senior to aspire to 


marry him, 

In their heartethey preferred a chat with 

the handsome Rector, who at forty -five could, 
when he chose'to exert himself, be one of the 
most faccinating companions. 
Poor Mrs. Austin! For weskashehad been 
conscious the curate wae in love with Win- 
nian, For weeks she had listened to her hus- 
band's self. congratulations that he should soon 
have one mouth less to feed ; and lo! the luackleas 
Mark, instead of addressing himeelf to Win- 
nian’s parents—and suffering them to uae their 
inflaence—had gone straight to the girl her- 
self, and been refused, 

It said much for the curate's lack of atiras- 
tions that the sole thing Mrs. Austin could say 
in his favour was,— 

“He really is a good young man, Win- 
nian ” 


“I don't think I like good young men!" 
returned Miss Austin, frankly, “ and, mother, 
darling, I have quite made up my mind I can't 
marry Mark Oarley, Why, I would rather be 
& housemaid !” 

The mother sighed. She was bat morial, 
and the thought that «her first-born, the best 
beloyed, might be safe from every trouble 
maonéy could avert had been very sweet to 
her. Besides, there was her husband; what 
in the world would he say when he heard of 
Wianian’s rebellion to his wishes ! 

“You know, dear,” said Mrs. Ausiin, 
slowly, ‘it is a very brilliant prospect that 
you are refusing. Mark Carley will probably 
be his unole’s heir, and-———”’ 

‘* I don’t believe he will. Not that is makes 
any difference. I wouldn’s marry a man I 
despise just for the chance that some day I 
may be a countess!” 

“Not the chance, Winnie,’ corrected her 
mother; “ itis well nigh a certainty that Lord 
Alleyne will never marry agsia, and only a 
child of his own could be nearer to him than 
hia brother’s son.” 

Well,” and Winnian stretched herself 
lazily, ‘ it has never been proved that both his 
sons died. Of course, there’s no doubt about 
poor Lord Carley, since we all went to his 
funeral; but I don’é consider Niel’s death was 
ever proved !"' 

" My dear, you know nothing about it, Tae 
Harl put on mourning for him.” 

‘‘T know, and it was reported the ship went 
down with all on board ; but after that a few 
sailors were discovered on a raft, and there is 
no telling that poor Niel Carley may not be 
alive somewhere on # desert island.” 

‘* Winnian, you are too provoking!” 

“Mother, dear, I am only trying to comfort 
you. You ars vexed with me becauge you 


think, as Mark Carley’s wife, I might one day 
be Lady Alleyne. I am telling you that it is 
only a bare chance after all. All the same,” 
and she smiled wilfally, “I couldn't do it 
even if he were a duke!” 

‘Why do you dislike him?" asked Mrs. 
Austin. 

‘I don’s know! I think it is his head, it is 
80 unromantically bald, And then he is always 
trying to improve the occasion, and I hate to 
be lectured. He considers himself perf 
and would never be satisfied until he had 
made his wife the same ; and so, mother, dear, 
the post wouldn't suit me!” 

‘* Bat what will your father say ?” 

Miss Austin her shoulders. 

‘'T forgot to tell you that Mr. Carley would 
not-accept my refusal. He said I was to take 
‘tree days to think over it, and he would 
} come for my answer on Friday afternoon. He 
went up to London to-day and only returns 
on ees 80, you see, we have a little 


“Bast, my dear, it will be impossi to 
it from your father. Hven if I thought 

it-zight to conceal the fact from him, Mr. 
Carley will be sure to tell him after he has 
seem you on Friday!” 
** Beuppose go.” 
“And your father will-be very angry |” 
‘He hasno rightto be |” 
““Winnian! Don's speak of him like 


sor bo nssea eu pionedienml, ob ong 
: 60 he ought 
to let ms do the sams!” 

“ Your father has-had many trials, dear.’’ 

‘And they have made him very cross and 
fidgety. I would do a good deal, mother, to 
avoid a scene with papa, but I can’s marry 
Mr. Carley ; why, I feel bored to death after 
half-an-four of him. If I were shut up with 
him I should go mad in less than a year!” 

“T am not urging you to marry him, 
dear,” said her mother, gently; ‘‘only I am 
afraid a refusal will make things very un- 
pleasant for you. You see, Mr. Carley is not 
like @n ordinary curate; even if your father 
wished to part from him it would be difficals.”’ 

‘And as things are, papa will delight in 
keeping him here just to annoy me! Don't 
look so shocked, mother; you know it's true!” 

‘You can hardly avoid meeting Mr. Carley 
sometimes,” replied Mrs. Austin, ‘‘ and it will 
be very unpleasant for you both !” 

“Then I had better go away,’’ said 
Winnian, composediy, ‘Of course it would 
be horrid to be always meeting Mr. Carley, 
since he has made up his mind that it is only 
humility which makes me refuse the honour 
he so generously offers me!" 

‘*‘ Winnie!” 

‘' Don't look so horrified, mother. Ol course, 
to marry an Earl's nephew with a private 
income of eight hundred a-year, and the 
prospect of a coronet and an income of twenty 
thousand, is a brilliant chance for a penniless 
girl, Oaly I dons think it was quite Mr, 
Carley's place to point it out to me!’ 

Mrs. Austin glanced at the clock, which 
pointed to ten. They kept early hours at the 
Hall, and so very soon the Rector might be 
expected home, 

“I kaoow,” said Winnie, answering the 
glance, ‘papa will be here in half-an-hoar, 
and we must settle something.” 

“Shall I tell him to-night, or wait until 
Mr. Carley returns?" 

“Don’t tell him, please, until I am safe 
away from Dornington |!” 

‘‘ My dear child, where can you go?” 

She spoke in a troubled tone, for the 
Austins’ like most poor gentlefolks, had few 
friends with whom they were on visiting 
terms; railway travelling was expensive ; 
and so is came about that Winnian ‘had never 
slept a night away from the ivy-covered 
Restory since she came to it long years ago. 

‘There is uncle Sampson,’ suggested 
Winnie, bravely. ‘Don’s you remember, 
when he wrote Iasi Christmas he said he 





would be glad to see any of us at any tims?” 





Mrs. Austin paused to consider. She had 
been beneath her husband in social status 
and her brother, a well-to-do tradesman, had 
never ‘got on” with the refined, sensitive 
clergyman. After declaring his Mary mighi do 
better than marry & poverty-stricken curate, 
Sampson Browne had made no farther pro. 
test, bus the relations had been very strained 
between him and the young couple, and after 
they lefs London, on Mr. Austin obtaining the 
living of Dornington, brother and sister never 
met, 

Regularly every Christmas Mr. Browne sent 
Mary @ present and a kindly letter. In the 
last letter he had certainly hinted he should be 
glad to see her or any of her children, but the 
Rector had negatived the idea instantly, and 
it had never been mooted again; but now, in 
her perplexity, Winnian fell back upon her 
uncle's invitation, and Mra, Austin began to 
wonder whether it might not be ag-well to let 
her child go to Sampson. 

Memory went back to the years when she 
had lived with him at Clapham, and enjoyed 
more of comfort and luxury than had ever 
been her lot as Walter Austin’s:wife. She 
remembered the kind, almost: motherly affec. 
tion of her sister.in-law, and she felt that ai 
the Firs Winnian would certainly “meet with 
& warm welcome and great kindness. 0! 
course the Rsotor would be displeased; but 
then there was-a homely proverb asserting ii 
was.as well to be hung for a shesp as a lamb; 
and'since he would be in a rage at any rate 
on hearing of hia curate’s rejection, he could 
notbe much worse i? he had two causes of 
complains instead of one, 

Winnian watched her mother's face, and 
felt she had gained the day. 

‘You will let me go, dear ?” 

“Tam afraid I must,” said Mrs. Austin, 
slowly ; ‘“‘ but, my dear, you may not like Clap. 
ham, and you know my brother is only a 
plain tradesman. Your father never got on 
with him!” 

‘Tam told a dozen times a-week that I 
don’t resemble papa in the leas’, and that I 
have not a spark of the Aastin spirit, so I 
think [ should ‘get on’ with Uncle Sampson 
splendidly. It is hia wife I feel afraid of!” 

“You need not feelatraid of Emily, She 
ia the gentlest tenderest creature.” 

“IT suppose,” a little duabiously, ‘ they 
wouldn't want me to serve in the shop? 
What does Uncle Sampaon sell, by-the. way—I 
never heard? "’ 

‘‘Music. No, my dear, he certainly would 
nos want you to help in the business. He 
only employs young men assistants.” 

** And when shall I go?” 

‘TI must speak to your father firat.”’ 

‘‘Mamma, surely you don’s mean to tell 
him!” said Winnian, aghast. 

“I never had a seoret from him in my 
life!" replied Mrs, Austin; ‘‘ and you know, 
Winnian, if you went without his consent he 
might send for you back!"’ 

‘IT gee; bat perhaps he won'd les me go!” 

Mrs. Aastin was alone when her husband 
returned. He was in an unusually amiable 
mood; but his first words filled the poor 
mother's heart with alarm. 

“You will be glad to hear Mary, that ihe 
Earl has noticed Carley’s attachment 10 
Winnian, and quite approves of it. He is 
good enough to say that he thinks my 
daughter « fit match for any one, even his 
heir.” : 

“Tam eo sorry, Walter! I fear you will 
be disappointed! Mr. Carley spoke 10 
Winnian to-day, and she refased him.” 

“ And why was not I informed?” 

“I only heard it myself after you had 
started for the Hali. Oi course it would have 
been @ good’provision for the child; bat poor 
Mr. Carley ia not prepossessing, and one 
can hardly wonder at his not taking a young 
girl's fancy i” 

“A young girl's fiddlesticks!" growled the 
Rector. “ Winnian oaght to be ashamed of 
herself. Why, she would have been a countess, 
and could have provided for the children #4 
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they grewup. What does she want, pray, if 
Carley is not good enongh for her? He's 
one of the most upright, hard-working young 
men I ever met, model in every respect of 
a Christian. The girl must be an idiot!” 

‘TI have done mry best, Walter; buat you 
know Winnian is high-spirited, and——” 

“ She shall marry Carley—if he'll take her 
after her sbominable conduct—or else I'll 
know the reason why! High-spirited, indeed ! 
She’s been taught her Charoh Catechism, I 
should hope!” 

Mrs. Austin hardly knew which portion of 
that admirable treatise set forth the duty of 
making @ good match, bus no doubt the 
Rector’s mind was running on the obedience 
30 parents enjoined therein, 

" a speak to Winnian at once,” he said, 
ssernly. 

Bat his wife explained that the culprit had 
cone to bed, and so Mr, Austin had ‘orce 
to postpone his lecture till the morning, and 
the poor mother spent a sleepless night in 
anticipating the storm she knew was coming, 

Alas! everything went ‘wrong on that ill- 
omened day. It poured with rain, and in hia 
curate’s absence Mr, Austin—who hated 
getting wet almost as much ag does a domestic 
vat—was forced to sally forth to say morning 
prayers at the church half a mile distant, 

He got drenched, and had the gratification 
of finding no ae whereupon he 
returned at once to find the breakfast, which 
was timed to be served by half-past eight, 
very far from ready twenty minutes sooner. 

This finished his annoyance, and he finally 
at down to table with a countenance so grim 
and awe-striking that the children ate their 
food in solemn silence, and even brave- 
hearted Winnie began to dread the ordeal 
before her, 

It came very scon. Mr. Austin was quite 
ready for the fray. The moment he had 
dnished hig repast he turned to: Winnian and 
said coldly, the satire im his voice making her 
wince,— 

“Tf you are not too much engaged with 
your private pursuits, Miss Austin, I shall be 
glad to speak to you in the study !"’ 

You might have heard a pin drop. The 
frightened children huddled themselves 
together in terrified silence. Winnian could 
not keep her limbs from trembling, bui she 
answered bravely,— 

‘Yes, papa. Shall I come now?” 

‘Tf it does not incommode you. Mary," 
40 his wife, who had made a movement as 
though to accompany her daughter, ‘‘ pray do 
not neglect the children’s studies. They will 
need an education eorely, poor things, since 
their sister isso selfish. You cannot help me, 
my dear, and I prefer to deal with this matter 
myself,” 

The study was on the ground floor jasb 
Opposite the dining-room, being on the left 
hand of theentrance hall. In this room the 
shabbiness and poverty of Dornington Rectory 
were more apparent than anywhere elze, 

Tae Rector hated shams, and despised cheap 
things, however pretty, Consequently, when 
the furniture grew worn and disabled, he 
absolutely refused to have it replaced by such 
substitutes as the slender means at command 
could have provided. 

Wherever Mrs, Austin raled, good taste and 
skilful fingers had done wonders with but 
trifling cost. Hopelessly ugly and defaced 
‘Urniture had been enamelled; floors had 
been stained ; and art muslin and flowers hid 
many & defect. But the Rector was obstinate, 


His Tarkey carpet was nearly in rags, and | 


tts colours so obliterated that no one could 
nave guessed their tint, all his chairs were 
old and ricketty, his curtains were darned in 
divera places; but it waa of no use to protest, 
he refused cheap alterations, and in time had 
‘town ratherto pride himself on his den being 
the gloomiest, most uninviting room in the 
whole honce. 

Perhaps “he tegstded it as a proof of hia 
Tnzelfaimrecs instead of a tribute tohis pride, 


I¢ was a favonrite lament of the Rec‘o: that 4 








none of his children took after himself; but 
though he might not recognize it, there were 
many traits in common between him and 
Winnian, 

She had inherited her mother's violet eyes 
and dazzlingly fair complexion ; but the hair 
which with Mrs, Austin (antil trouble faded 
it) had been bright gold, was in Winnie 
darkened to a rich chestnut. The broad, open 
brow, the firm, well-shaped mouth were her 
father’s very own. 

She had never yes been in collision with him ; 
now for the first time their wills were in con- 
flict, and it was a case of Greek meeting Greek. 

“ Well,” demanded the Rector, coldly, tak- 
ing the best chair and placing Winnie before 
him like s naughty child of five years old, ‘‘I 
am waiting for an explanation of your con- 
duct. Your mother says you have refused Mr. 
Carley?” 

“Yes,” 

The monosyllable irritated the Rector. Sap- 
pressed passion sounded in his voice as he 
demanded, angrily, — 

“ Why 9” 

“‘ Beouuse I do not care about him.” 

**Rabbish! fiddlestrings |” cried the Rec- 
tor. “Are you a milkmaid that you go in 
for such sentimental twaddle as love?” 

“TI never heard my mother was a milk- 
maid,” retorted Winnian, quietly, ‘and yet I 
have been given to understand, sir, that she 
married you for love!” 

‘And ruined me,’’ replied the Rector, 
suavely. ‘A rash marriage is a young man’s 
madness.” 

‘In that case, Mr. Carley ought to be very 
gratefal to me for my rejection !”’ 

‘Keep to the point,” said Mr, Austin, 
gravely. ‘‘ Perhaps you have not looked at 
the cage plainly, I will put it before you 
clearly, and then, no doubt, you will see your 
error, and write a humble note of apology 
to my estimable friend, Mr. Carley.” 

**T don’’ think so, papa,” 

The Rector paesed over this remark as 
unworthy of notice, and continued,— 

‘You are aware, I suppose, that Mark 
Carley is Lord Alleyne’s nephew and heir?" 

Winnian did not trouble herself to confide 
to her father her vague fancy about Lord 
Alleyne’s younger son. She nodded assent. 

‘The Earl is an old man, Winnian, seventy 
turned, and he suffers—I may tell you this 
in confidence—from an incurable disease. He 
cannot live more than two years, a few 
months will probably see the end.” 

“TI am so sorry,” broke from Winnian, 
impulsively. ‘‘I like him so much, papa, 
better than anyons I know.” 

“ His life is drawing to a close,” went on 
the Reotor, immovably; “two years is the 
longest space he can be spared, and then 
Mark Oarley will be an English peer with 
twenty thousand a-year.”’ 

“TIT know. Bat—~”’ 

‘‘Besides his wealth, he will have vast 
inflaence,"’ went on Mr, Austin. ‘' There are 
three valuable livings in the gift of Lord 
Alleyne, Anyone of them is worth over eight 
hundred a-year, and the men who hold them 
are all turned seventy.” 

‘But what has that to do with me?” 
asked Winnian, bewildered. 

‘‘Nothing at all, seeing you are a monster 
of selfishness! A dutifal daughter would 
remember that Mark Carley would certainly 
give his father-in-law the first preferment he 
had to offer.” 

“T understand, You want me to marry 
Mr. Carley so thas you may have one of the 
valuable livings.” 

“If you like to put it so coarsely, you can. 
Had the preferment fallen in in my old friend’s 
time, it would certainly have been offered to 
me, bué the three clergymen who hold the 
benefices, though old, are healthy. They will 
probably outlive the Earl, and then all power 
will bs Mark's.” 

“Bat he is such a friend of yours, papa! 
He willbe sure to think of you.” 

“ Pahaw!’’ said the Rector. ‘He will not 





offer affiaence to the father of the girl who has 
rejected him. If you persist in refusing 
Carley, you ruin my prospects, and rob your 
ee and sistero of every advantage.” 

| dd 

Again he interrupted her. 

“ The Earl of Alleyne will have unbounded 
influence,” went on the irate parent, “ and if 
you married Mark, he could provide for the 
children; start the boys in life, find husbands 
for the girls as they grow up. In short, 
Winnian, this union would be the salvation 
of your family |!” 

But the girl never faltered. 

‘IT cammot do it, papa!" she said, gravely. 
“'I¢ is impossible!” 

“ You mean you will not?” 

“I mean that my only feeling for Mark 
Carley is aversion. I know he seems a model 
of all possible virtues, but I could never trast 
or like him, I seem to feel deep down in my 
heart that his whole life is & fraud, and that 
if we could but see beneath the mask he wears, 
we should find he was a bad, unprincipled 
man!” 

‘I don't believe you have a heart at all, s0 
you need not talk about what you feel in it, 
Then you refuse positively to marry Mark 
Carley?” 

“T do.” 

‘Very well. Then, understand plainly, my 
house is no longer your home, I have toiled 
early and late, I have denied myself every 
possible comfort, sy, even bare necessities 
(this was slightly exaggerated) for my chil- 
dren, and when one defies me, I must make 
an example of her for the sake of the rest! I 
will not be hasty, Winnian; you shall have 
twenty-four hours to think of it. To-morrow, 
either you agree to marry my friend, or you 
leave my house.” 

He waved his hand as though to intimate 
that the interview was over, and Winnie left 
the room. Seed 

To do the Rev. Walter justice, he had not 
the slightest idea that Winnian would take 
him at his word. 

He believed that, to a girl who had never 
been away for a single night, and who 
possessed no friends at a distance, the threat 
of expulsion would be terrible. 

He quite expected that the next day would 
find Winnian, tearfui and repentant, ready 
to accept the ré/c of Mr. Oarlsy’s fiancée ; and, 
happy in the conviction that he had trium. 

hantly quelled the first rebellion in his 
amily, he went off to the neighbouring town, 
where he was due at a clerical meeting, 

Mrs, Austin—with almost the first dis- 
obedience of her married life—gave her chil- 
dren a holiday as soon as her husband had 
started, and went in search of Winnian. 
For a few moments they wept together; then 
es younger and stronger spirit asserted 
tself. 

** Mother, I must go away. Do you think 
Uncle Sampson would take me in and keep 
me, until I can get something to do? I 
can’t think of any other plan, and I won't 
stay here to be ordered away by papa to- 
morrow!” 

Mrs. Austin stroked the bright head, 
lovingly. 

“My brother and Emily would be all kind- 
ness to you, I am sure; but, darling, do you 
understand that your going to them will 
anger your father?'’ 

“He can’t be much more angry than he 
is already, and if he turns me ous of the house, 
he can’ complain of my going to the only 
relations I have.” 

Well, dear——” Sho hesitated, poor soul, 
bat to her anything was better than hearing 
her huaband turn her child adrift. If only 
Winnie went voluntarily, sharp as the pain 
of parting would be, it would have lost halt 
its sting. ‘‘ Will you go to Clapham?” 

‘Please; but, mother, the expense! It 
costs quite half-a-sovereign to get from here 
to London, and then there is the journey on!" 

“T know, darling! I can manage that! 
It is bué little to do for you. Oh, Winnian, 
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I wish with all my heart Mark Carley had «Please, I'm going away,” she answered, 
never come to Dornington!"’ simply, ‘and I want to say good-bye to you!" 
**Hush, mother!” said Winnie, trying to “Goingaway! Why, your father told me 
smile, ‘‘ remember, he is such a good young | last night you were going to marry Mark, and 
man! Papa will be home at six; do you; I had been thinking you should both live 
think I could catch a train before that?" here, that your sweet face might be the sun- 

* You must not go by a later one than the | shine of my last days!” 
four oclock,” said Mrs, Austin, fondly; ‘* Please don’t beangry !”’ pleaded Winnian, 
“even then it will be quite eight before you | “ but that's why I’m going! Mr. Carley did 
are at Clapham!’ —did ask me, and pepe says, if I refase, I 

“ And you are sure that they will take me | must leave home, and so——” 
in? That they will believe my 5 og Something like an oath rose to the old 
man’s lips, for the old Adam was not quite 
conquered ; but he kept it back for Winnian’s 
sake, and said, gently,— 

“ So that’s your father’s notion of Christian 
charity, is in? Now, my dear, listen to me, 
You have known me a many years, and 
I hope you believe I you almost as a 
child of my own? Will you let me speak to 
your father?” 

‘Please don’t, Even if to please you he 
promised to let me stay, he would be angry 
always, and home would be miserable!” 

‘* My dear, if it could have been that you 
fancied Mark I should have rejoiced, for I am 
very fond of you, Winnian, and I should like 
to think that you bore my wife's name; but 
I would never try to force your inclination, 
and I don’t think, myself, Mark is exactly the 
sort of fellow to please a young girl. He is 
my nephew, my brother’s only son, but my 
heart has never warmed to him as it does to 
you and your brothers and sisters. I have 
studied my nephew closely, but I can’t make 
him out. He isa puzzle to me!” 

“ And you are not angry with me?" 


‘* Dear, I shall provide against their doubt- 
ing you. I will go down to the post-office 
and telegraph to my brother. It is only ten 
o’olock ; we shall get a reply by twelve.” 

It was the thought of a mother’s anxious 
love, but it was just the most practical thing 
that could have been done, since it would 
answer the question, not only of Mr. Brown's 
good will, but of his being at home. 

** Winnian has to go away. May I send her 
to you?”’ was the message soon flashing 
across the wires; and before Mrs. Austin had 
begun to expect a reply, it was in her hands. 

‘Send Winnian when you please. We will 
make her welcome!” 

The Reotor’s wife packed her child’s box 
with a lighter heart, and Winnian crept away 
to pay the only farewell visit she had time 
for or cared to make. She felt she could not 
leave Dornington withont saying good.bye to 
the old man who had shown her such kind- 
ness. 

Although the Reotor’s friend, Lord Alleyne 
was far from blind to Mr, Austin’s faults. 
He knew him for a selfish, dictatorial hus- 
band, a careless, indifferent father; and for “ Angry, my child! no, Surely a woman 
years past, the kind old man had kept up the , has a right to decide a matter which concerns 
intercourse with the Rectory chiefly for the | her so y.” 
= of Mary —_ ae children, of whom Pe be said I me oy) and that I 

innian was his favourite. never come home 

When firet the Austins came to Dorningion “My dear child, he ~~ his mind. 
the Hall bad been a happy home; Lady ; Who will be or, , Bunday-school teacher, 
Alleyne and her two sons were living, and | and your "a general helper while you 
= ue well with the a of elane = ' = ped I B. myself, ——— that, 
when Winnian was a chi eight the | bitterly as we miss you, for your own 
Countess died, and troubles came thick and sake = ought to be glad eS tentlinn that 
fast, The younger son Niel was—goesips , takes you away from Dornington. It has been 
declared—wild and unsteady. The mother’s , a dull life for you, dear, and youth is the 
- a a - — — i — ~F a oe glad that at last 

ere was bu e@ sympathy between ou sho ve your g 
< his a — a — . an = LY “enjoyment,” sai Be meen 

iscount Carley, himself a m young , sadly. ‘* Uncle Sampson is only a tradesman, 
man, a... es of Pg cngelinbes snd mothe pays father at got on with 
poor Niel’s evil deeds. at, two years , him.” 
after Lady Alleyne’s death, the crisis came. Lord Alleyne was accounted a very proud 
Some dreadful discovery was made (Dor- , man, but perhaps he had come near enongh to 
nington never gathered the precise facts): | the other shore to value class distinctions at 
either Mr. Niel Carley had been aoe in a, their true price, or else he took his nephew and 
Seen oh be Eel bean Uekig an sumpies | wun ach papas altel ie aaioms, fee 
Ghiaieed by gost obits; no ons ent Goalie | hotaentael Ghoamitaaa— 
ae it was — —— “My +‘: child, I don’t count ‘not getting 
when Lor leyne gave out his cecond yon , on’ with . Austin a ticular blemish ; 
~~ going to es 3 pny pears ot _S — [ -_ ag - oe —_< t 7 — spirits in 
it was only a neat way of saying C) | the wor ve 8 ind a counter. 
oa ~ “a by family | og pee for a , Depend upon it, ars man who brought 
misdeeds. ust a mon ater oame the up your moiher, and made her what she was 
news that the Golden Fleece, in which he S anihe all respect.” ‘ 
sailed, had gone down with all on board. “T quite forgot that he brought mamma up, 

Lord Alleyne mourned grievously over his and she owed everything to him. Did you 
— In those days he used always to , ever meet my uncle, Lorc Alleyne?” 

having Winnian, a pretty child of ten, up ‘Never, Winnian. Your father had an 
a bag. to — a ——-. —— H oe one * A —_ a that he = 
when the blow was not so recent, came ,& -in- law rade, and rejected a 
yt ny ree - a yt ——— pee mee a Mr. and Mrs. Brown sent 
an e Ear © try and rejoice in hia | tations till 4 were tired of being con- 
heir’s felicity; but, alas! the felicity was stantly refused,” . . 
never consummated, Lord Carley died a few} ‘I must be going,” said Winnie, rising, ‘I 
se —_ his beeen day, and the heart- — —_— to be home by one.” 

roken father went abroad. * Give my love to her, child, and tell her 
‘ ~ by teem > Bix Pend then, jast ~ — j a to fret and, va = - old man’s 
arley me Mr. Austin’s curate; the Ear essing with you, and, for the sake of our old 
returned to the Hall, and Winnian found his | friendship, let me give you a parting gift. 
old kindness and affection unchanged, while to | Nonsense!” as she hesitated; “a young man 





s good fairy, in so many little ways did he 
brighten her thorn-strewn path. 

‘* Why, my child,” cried the old nobleman, 
as he caught sight of Winnian's red eyes, 


the world, why shouldn't you? Until you feel 
at home with your uncle and aunt you won’t 
like to ask them for what you need.” 

It was a crisp bank-note he slipped into 





| 
ner mother Lord Alleyne seemed almost like | always has presents when he is going ont into 


‘* what’s the matter?” 


her hand. Winnie putit into her purse, and— | 





will it be believed ?-—forgot all about it when 
she reached home and found the children gj 
in open grief at her yoy 

Very pale and ead looked Mrs. Anstin a; 
she sat at the head of the table. This separg. 
tion tried her even while she knew that it was 
inevitable, 
aan = sent round we Lge! Hodges to 

ow his grey pony, Winnie, and I am oo. 
ing to the station with you myself.” sas 
* was almost a silent drive. The farmer’; 
son held the reins, and his presence along 
would have prevented any private oconvergg. 
tion ; only when they ed the Adderley 
station, three miles from Dornington, ang 
alighted, Winnie said, wistfully,— 

“ You will send for me, mother if anything 
goes wrong. If you were iil and needed me, j 
would come, if I had to climb in at the window 
to avoid papa’s knowing it!"’ 

Mrs. Austin smiled half sadly. 

** Write and tell me all you do, dear; and, 
Winnie, don’t let your uncle and annt think 
harshly of meat They don’t know him as we 
do, and might misunderstand him.” 

In her heart Winnian thought that not to 
know the Rector as his family did was 4 
decided advantage. Mrs. Austin took her 
daughter's tickes, and would have given 
Winnie all the change out of the precion 
sovereign, but the girl refused, 

‘ Lord Alleyne gave me a parting preient, 
mamma, I had forgotten all about it.” 

* Keep that till you are in your new home, 
dear. You may need silver for the journey, 
You will want a cab at Euston. Clapham is 
the other side of London.” 

“Mamma. promise me one thing—don't tel! 
Mr. Carley where I am.” 

The train came up, and Mrs. Austin placed 
her daughter in a carriage. There was not 
much choice, for there was an excursion to 
some celebrated about twenty miles from 
Dorningtor, which had Fe ag ® number of 
“cheap trippers,” and Winnian thought ber. 
self lucky to find a seat where her fellow pas- 
sengers, if homely apt, did not each carry 
baby or a bundle of provisions. 

Another moment and they were cff. Mrs. 

Austin turned away that her child might not 
see her gathering tears. Winnian forgotalike 
her father’s anger, the Rev. Mark’s affection, 
and the grief of parting from her mother. 
_ All this and everything elae was forgotten 
in the one thought that she was going to see 
new scenes and fresh faces. Like the girl in the 
dear old — tale, she was going ont into the 
world to seek her fortune, 


CHAPTER II. 


81x o’olock was the dinner hour at The Firs, 
for though the Browns were wealtby and 
could have afforded a fashionable establish- 
ment, with a butler to preside over ibeir 
meals, they kept to the simple habits of their 
younger days. 

The Firs was a handsome modern house ov 
the outskirts of Clapham Common. It bossied 
every convenience within, and its red brick 
walls gave it a very comfortable appearance 
without, while the acre of ground at the reat 
eg quite enough fruit and vegetables 

or home consumption, and flowers stfficient 
for Mrs. Brown to fill her vases as often a& 
she pleazed. 

A gardener and a coachman were the out- 
door retainers In the house were four neat 
maid-servants and « boy in buttons. An sir 
of cheerful prosperity pervaded everything, 
and friends who visited Mrs. Brown alway 


declared The Firs was a delightfal houce te 


stay in, . 

On the June afternoon when Winnian 
Austin set off on her first lonely journey, 
her aunt sat in the drawing-room waiting for 
her husband. } 

Mrs. Brown wore the soft black silk dreeé 
and lace cap which suited her years 50 well. 
A pleagant, comely woman still, though the 
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o— 
silver threads in her hair were numerous, 
and she was not far from sixty. 4 

She was a little excited just now, for she 
had news for Sampson. Mrs. Austin's 
telegram had arrived in his absence, and 
though Emily Bcown in the kindness of her 
hears had answered it at once with a ready 
welcome, she was really not a little disturbed 
by the contents. 

‘“‘ Winnian has to go away. May I send her 
to you?” 

The message was 80 very vague. Way had 
Wiaonian to go away? Was she ill and in 
need of change of air? If so, surely it would 
have been more natural to write faller 
particulars than could be conveyed by a 
telegram ? 

Mrs. Brown in her heart of hearts hoped 
she should not have a fashionable young lady 
thrast on her hands. She had loved her 
hasband’s sister very dearly in the years 
when Mary formed part of her home, and she 
had oy yee her neglect of her owa 
family to the R:ctor's influence; but on the 
other hand, she had cordially detested Mc. 
Aastin, and if hia daughter took after him 
she felt she would prove a véry uncongenia!l 
inmate. 

Tao brougham came up the carriage drive; 
another moment and Mr, Brown was in the 
room. Always on returning from basiness he 
want straight there to greet his wife. Thirty 
odd years married, these two were lovers still. 

«Well, Milly!" 

“ Well, 5am!” 

And then she put the telegram in his hands 
with the kindly words,— 

‘I have answered it already. I felt sure 
= would not refase to take in Mary's 
r) i ie 

Me. Brown read the message deliberately. 

“Toe child must be ill and in need of a 
change,” he said, slowly. ‘I suppose his 
High Mightiness, Walter Austin, stood out 
against her coming to us until the dootor said 
is was necessary, and then poor Molly tele. 
graphed less her hasband should take back 
his consent before she had time to write.” 

“T never thought of that. Winnian is the 
eldest of them all, isn't she?" 

“ Yes; the only one we ever saw. S16 must 
be eighteen by this tims. Well, Milly, I 
kaow you'll make her kindly weloom: for her 
mother’s sake, Aji for that stack-up idiot, 
the Ristor—vwoll, poor girl, she didn't choose 
her own father |”’ 

Dianer was a substantial meal. Atier it 
was over, Me. Brown amoked a cigar by him. 
self, and then joined his wife in the drawing- 
room and bagan the game of oribbage which 
was their nightly amusement. 

“I've been thinking, Sam, we had batier 
have the piano tuned. I daresay she's 
m 1igal,” 

M+. Browa agreed to send down one of the 
firm's tuners, and also promised a supply of 
new music; then they became engrossed in 
the mysteries of “fitseen two, fifteen four,” 
eatil a knook at the door startled them into 
exclaiming, — 

“ Wao can it be at this time?” 

“ Half. past eight,” said Mr. Brown, looking 
at his watch. ‘ I¢ must be a mistake.” 

Bat the neat parlourmaid appeared with a 
surprised face, and,— 

* Please, ma'am, it’s Miss Austin,” where- 
upon Mr. and Mes. Brown hurried into the 
hall to welcome their anknown niece. 

Taey saw a girl sufficiently like Mary for 
their hearts to warm to her at once, but yet 
more beantifal and dignified than their listle 
sister had ever been. 

_ Winnian wore a blue serge dress, shabby to 
tae verge of poverty, but fitting the trim 
figare to a nicety, while the sailor hat and 
blae ribbon just suited the wearer. 

E was & tremulous eagerness in the 
violet eyes, and Mrs. Brown fancied she heard 
the sound of tears in the voice, 

“ Mother has written,” said Winnie; “and, 
please, she hoped you wouldn't mind my 
coming so soon." 





‘We are very glad to have you, dear,” said 
Mra. Brown, gently, feeling there was a 
mystery she could not fathom just yet. 
‘Will you come and take off your things in 
m7 room? Your own will soon be ready, 
and then you must have something to eat, for 
you must be tired and hungry.” 

“T am very hungry,” confessed Winnie, 
bat not at all tired. The journey was 80 
beautifal, I had no time to be tired.” 

Kind Mrs. Brown thought the girl’s life 
must have been monotonous indeed for her 
to calla journey on the London and North 
Western Railway beautifal, bat she only led 
the way upstairs. 

‘Do you know, when I got your mother's 
telegram I thought you must have been ill 
and in need of change of air,” she said, 
kindly. 

‘*T have never been ill since I can recollect. 
Bat——" she hesitated, “ paps is very angry 
with me, and said I should not stay at home 
any longer; and mother hoped you would try 
and find me a situation.” 

Mes. Brown opened her eyes. 

* Your father would never consent to that.”’ 

‘' Papa has washed his hands of me,” said 
Winnie, simply. ‘ He told me yesterday he 
had kept me quite long enough.” 

‘*My dear child! Bas how had you vexed 
him? Sarely he could not have been in 
earnest !’’ 

Winnie put a letter into her aunt's hand. 

“Please read it,’ she whispered. ‘‘ Mother 
promised she would explain. And oh! the 
very sound of it makes me miserable!” 

The letter was very short and very simp!e. 
Mes. Austin only wrote that their curate had 
proposed to Winnian, and that her father 
very much desired the match; but she (the 
writer) could nos bear to cross the girl's 
wishes, 

Mary conoladed by a hops that her brother 
and sister would forgive her sending Wianian 
to them, and that they would kesp her until 
she could find a situation, 

Me, Brown was in the dining room when 
his wife brought Winnie there, and a very 
dainty repast had been prepared for the 
young lady. Her eyes filled with tears as 
her ancle placed a chair for her. 

“‘ Tired, my dear?” 

“Qh, no! Oaly you are so kind! I was 
rather afraid you might be angry with me 
for coming, and it is jast as though you had 
invited m3; but, oh! how [ wish mother was 
here too!" 

‘IT suppose she cannot leave home?” 

“Ou, no! She never has a holiday.” 

‘* You are very like her.” 

‘* Papa says so,” replied Winnie, gravely. 
“HH declares I have not a single trait of 
the Austins; but, of course, I'm not really 
like mother. No one could be.” 

“Tg she altered? Bat, then, how should 
you know.” 

“She ia very pretty,” said Winnie; “ but 
she ig thinner than she used to be, and 
coughs a good deal. I think Dornington is 
too cold for her.” 

** And your father ?"’ 

‘Papa ia jast the same, only he gets 
crosser. Mamma says he is worried. He 
hates Dornington.” 

‘* Bat he has a curate now,’ suggested M-. 
Brown, who, of course, had not seen his 


sister's letter, ‘so he ought to have more | 


leisure,” 

“Oh, Mr. Oarley is indefatigable, and papa 
likes him very much; bat he is ever so rich, 
and, I think, the contrast between his means 
and ours makes papa jealous.” 

‘* And is Mr. Carley married?” 

“ No,” 

“A young man?” 

bs Ob, no! He is thirty, and quite bald. 
Mother says he is very good, but all the chil- 
dren detest him, and I always feel bored 
if I have been talking to him.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you feel ‘bored’ here, We 
are very plain, homely people.” 

‘I don’t think so,” she smiled at her aunt 





very prettily ; ‘and then, you kaow, I shall be 
busy. I have got to find a situation, and 
mother said it would take a great deal of 
looking for.” “3 aa 

When their guest had retired for the night, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown eat up a fall hour later 
than usual, discussing her. 

Of course, her mother’s letter was read and 
considered, and Mr, Austin came in for no 
small share of blame. —— 

“She's ag pretty a girl as you'd wish to 
see,” declared Uacle Sampson; “and there's 
@ great likeness to Mary about her. Iam 
glad she does not take after her father.” 

‘He must be an odious man! Fancy, 
wanting her to marry for money!" 

‘Come, Milly! make allowances. Austin 
has had a desperate fight with poverty. To 
bring up nine children on two hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year is a task that may well 
teach a man to value money, Then, you see, 
this Mr, Carley ia eligible in other respects. 
They must have seen a great deal of him, and 
know he is a person to be trusted, Then, of 
course, his being Lord Alleyne’s nephew 
would weigh with Walter Austin.” 1589) 

Mrs. Brown lost her patience. 

‘You will say next, Sam, I am to send 
that poor child back to Dornington to-morrow 
because it is her duty to marry Mr, Oarley ! 
I fee] ashamod of you!” 

Mr. Brown laughed good. temperedly. 

“No, no! Keep the little maid here. I 
don’t like her father any better than you do, 
Milly, but I like to be just; and the prospect 
of a rich son-in-law must have been an 
awfal temptation to a man so hard up as the 
Rector of Dornington. I don't — he 
thought Winnie would take him at his word 
and leave home. B:lieving she had no place 
to go to, he fancied the bare threat would force 
her into submission to his wishes.” 

‘* Well, I am glad she came to us!” 

**8o am I. And, Milly, isn't there some. 
thing about her looks? Not like other girls, 
I mean?” 

“She is a great deal prettier than most!"’ 

“Ay! Bat 1 meant her dress. She strack 
me as being quite shabby, poor little soul.” 

“T'll see to that,” said Mrs. Brown, cheer- 
fally. ‘‘I mean to take her into London to- 
morrow, and have a day's shopping. Is will 
please me as much as it will her.” 

‘‘And what share am I to have in the 
pleasure ?"’ 

“You may admire the results.” 

Loft alone together the next morning, aunt 
and niece soon felt at home with each other. 
Mes, Brown said, frankly, that while Wionian 
was at Clapham she looked on her ad her own 
child, and as they were going to have a few 
friends the next day, she thought they had 
better go into London and make some 
purchases. 

Winnie blushed crimson. 

‘“\ I¢ie very kind of you; but, indeed, I never 
thought of such a thing. All I hoped was 
that you would fiad me something to do, and 
let me stay here till then.” 

‘You shall stay here certainly, dear, and 
we will talk about the something to do later 
on. I want you to have a pleasant holiday 


' first,’”’ 


‘‘And,” here Winonian blashed, “I have 
some money. Lord Alleyne gave it me when 
I said good. bye to him.” 

“You must keep it for pocket money, 
dear!” 

‘‘ Bat it ig ever so much. I never looked at 
it till this morning, and thought it was 
a fivepound note; but it is twenty! 
thought I would keep out just a few shil- 
lings for advertisements, and send the reat to 


mother,”’ 
advertisements 


‘Leave the 
Winnie!" 

They bought more things than Miss Auatin 
had ever possessed before. They launched in 
Regent- street, and came home just in time for 
dinner, at which repast Uncle Sam told 
Winnie that Clapham suited her, for she 
looked better already. 


to me, 
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“By the way, Milly, now wo have this 
child we shali be an odd number to-morrow 
night, Whom shall I bring down to dinner 
to make the table even ? ” 

‘Mr, Lynn!” replied his wife, prompily. 

Sampson hesits.ca. 

“'T hike sne young Man as much ag you do, 
Milly ; bat it doesn’t do to make favourites, 
and Lynn comes here, as it is, ofiener than 
any of the others." 

‘* Bat then, Sampaon, he saved your life,” 
replied Mre. Brown, and the master of the 
house gave in, as he probably means io do 
from the first.” 

* Aunt Milly, who is Mr. Lynn?” inquired 
Winnian, when they had been waiting in the 
drawing-room for Mr. Brown to finish that 
one cigar which it was his habit to smoke 
after dinner. 

“A great favourite of mine!"’ replied Mra, 
Brown, “He is one of the assistants in our 
business, and but that my husband's partner 
has & great dislike to him he would haverisen 
to quite an important post now. You seq 
Winnie, your uncle is getting old, and most 
details of the business are left to Mr. Benton, 
and, unfortunately, he is very much preja- 
diced against Oscar Lynn. ‘ 

‘ Butwhy? And ifit is Uncle Sampson's 
own shop, can't he do as he likes? "’ 

Mrs, Brown smiled. 

‘*It is nov exactly a shop, Winnie; but a 
musical publisher's. There are over fifty 
people employed ; and, of course, some one 
must be in authority over them. Mr. Benton 
takes all the oare off your unclo’s hands, and, 
though my husband made a point of Mr. 
Lynn being employed, he can’y insist on his 
being advanced over the heads of others.’ 

‘* And what does he do? ”’ 

“Qgcar Lynn? He is in charge of the 
ballad counter, and he superintends the 
arrangements at concerts in ihe ceason. Ho 
has a hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
Winnie, and I don's- see much chance of his 
getting any more.” 

‘*That’s plenty for one young man!” re: 
marked Mies Austin, decidedly. ‘‘ How oldis 
he, and how did he come to save Uncle 
Sampson’s life ?” 

“ Twenty-nine! Some years ago we were 
at Hastings, and had been out in a pleasure 
boat. In landing at the pier head your uncle 
accidentally lost his balance and fell over- 
board. He must have been drowned had not 
Mr, Lynn plunged in and saved him at the 
risk of his own life,” 

‘I don’t wonder you are gratefal to him,” 
said Winnian, gravely, ‘‘ Was he ia the shop 
then ?”’ 

“No, I will tell you his history, Winnie, be- 
cause I think you are generous enough not to 
despise him for his poverty. In those days 
Oscar was simply a musician in the small 
band which, during the excursion season, plays 
on board the steamers. Of coarse, after the 
service he had rendered us, we could not lose 
sight of him. We felt that despite she poverty 
of his present surroundings he was a gentle- 
man, one to whom the offer of money would 
have beer an insulé. We persuaded him to 
come and see us at our hotel, and jusé before 
we left Hastings your unole cffered him a 
post in the business. Mr. Benton resented 
what he called the ‘ interference with his de. 
partment,’ bat your uncle stood firm, and 
Oscar entered the music room at @ salary of a 
hundred a year. According to the custom of 
the firm, he has had his salary raised by ten 
pounds every year; but it hag now reached 
the maximum paid to ordinary assistants, and, 
unless he is given some more responsible post, 
I see no way of advancement for him.” 

‘And won't Mr. Benton give him such a 
post? It sounds horrid of him to refuse!” 

‘“*My dear ohild, Richard Benton is an 
honest, conacientious man, but he is prejudiced 
and narrow-minded. He will never iike Oscar 
because he entered the business in opposition 
to his own wishes, and was, ag he puta it, a 
‘mystery.’ His argument ia that while there 
are others who have been longer in the busi- 








ness, he has no right to advance Oscar over 
their heads, and that the fact of his saving 
Mr. Brown's life ought nos to weigh in his 
favour.” 

* And is Mr, Lynn sorry?” 

Mrs. Brown shook her head. 

‘* My dear, [am very fond of Oscar; bail 
don't profess to understand him. He per. 
forms his duties with admirable exactness, but 
his head always seemsfaraway. I think my- 
self he must have had some great trouble in 
hie early youth which darkened his whole lile. 
He is handsome, clever, and intellectual. He 
has gifts that would make him a favourite in 
apy society, and yet he seems perfectly con- 
tented to remain a clerk at a hundred and 
fifty ponnds a year. He makes no friends. 
He baa .no ambition for the future. The past 
he never mentions. He is not a favourite 
wish anyone in the business, and yes, Winnian, 
aparé from his having saved my husband’s 
life, I feel interested in him, and there are 
times when I think I weuld do anything in 
the world just to restore him to hope and 
happiness.” 

* Perhaps he was in love with someone very 
nice—and she died! ’’ 

‘‘ You are mistaken there, dear. Ozoar has 
never been in love, He confessed as much to 
me one day when we were discussing early 
marriages and their improvidence. He 
declared that if two people loved each other 
they were justified in being married, however 
poor their prospects, provided they had the 
resolution not to run into debs. Then I told 
him that I had heard of people starting house- 
keeping on an income as small as his own; 
and heanswered, with a strange smile, that he 
had never once seen a woman he should care 
to spend his life with. He is very good- 
looking. I sometimes fancy Richard Benton 
snubs him so persistently because he is afraid 
of the girls’ falling in love with him; but he 
need not fear that, Osoar Lynn is not a 
marrying man.” 

‘* Then Mr. Benton has daughters? ”’ 

“ Half-a-dozen! The two eldest will be 
here to-night. They are showy, pleasant 
girls enough, but I rather hope you won't 
make great friends with them. I have always 
kept myself from any close intimacy with 
Mrs. Benton because I do not really like her 
husband. As a business partner he is in- 
valuable ; but in private life I confess he and 
I do not agree particularly well.” 

‘* And who.else is coming?” 

‘* We should have been a dozen, all told ; but 
you and Oscar will make fourteen. I shall 
let him take you in to dinner, the Bentons 
would expire if I gave him one of their girls 
to escort, and I don’t think you will look down 
on him beoause he is poor. Then the Vicar 
and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. Gale, our curate, 
Mr. Strode, and Algernon Nugent, a young 
composer whose first pieces your uncle has 
just brought out. That is sll, my dear; butI 
hope we shall have a pleasant evening. I 
think your white cashmere will be nice for 
you to wear, Winnian, and Hall shall bring 
you some flowers from the garden,” 

When Miss Austin beheld herself in the 
soft white robes her aunt had chosen the 
other day, she decided the children would 
have liked to see her. The cashmere was 
embroidered with blue silk forget-me-nots, 
the equare bodice and elbow sleeves were 
finished with a soft ruche of tulle, and some 
half-opened white rose-buds at her breast 
gave & charming finish to her toiles. Her 
beantifal hair was coiled on the top of her 
head; and as she glanced in the full-length 
mirror, Winnie thought she looked very much 
grown-up indeed, and that the Rev. Mark 
Carley would certainly have reproved her for 
worldliness and vanity if he could only have 
seen her, 

Mrs, Brown came in on her way down- 
stairg. 

‘Tam glad you are ready, Winnie. I want 
you to be in the drawing room when people 
come in, and then it won't beso formidable as: 
if I had to introduce you to them all at once. 





I am sure you will like Mrs. Preston, she is g 
delightful woman, and,” here Mrs. Brown 
sighed, ‘‘ she knew your mother |"’ 

Winnie was quite disposed to endorse her 
aunt's opinion when she had been introduced 
to Mrs. Preston, and saw a face aa gentle and 
expressive as her movher’s own. Mrs. Preston 
assured the girl she remembered her mother 
perfectly—they were schoolfellows. 

‘‘Only I married first and went abroad. 
Foreign postage was costly in those days, and 
so I loss touch with many friends. How iz 
Mary? Are you her only child?"’ 

‘The only one!" Winnie smiled, ‘ There 
are nine of us alive, and mother lost three 
baby girls!" 

The Bentons arrived, 90 did the dootor and 
hia wile, the curate, and a dark, rather melan. 
choly-looking man whom Winnie took for the 
composer, until, as the last guest entered, Mrz, 
Brown beckoned the said young man to her, 
and said,— 

‘* This ig my niece, Miss Austin, Oscar, and 
you are going to take her in to dinner!" 

Oscar bowed. Winnie had time to perecive 
that the composer was fair, plump, and cheer. 
fal, and then she found herself going in to 
dinner with Mr. Lynn, the very last couple 
before the hostess, who brought up the rear 
with the Vicar. 

Now Winnian bad been very much in- 
terested in Ozcar’s history, or rather in as 
much of it as her aunt could tell her, and she 
had made up her mind to be very agreeable to 
him ; but he came on her altogether as a sur- 
prise. The tall, athletic frame, clearly.cui 
aristocratic features, and grave, sad face, 
were so unlike what she had expected, that 
she had only room for two thoughts. How 
could Mr, Benton, or anyone else, have the 
courage to snub this dignified stranger, and 
how did people ever reconuile it to their minds 
to see him behind the counter. 

‘Do you know,” he said to her, as soon 
as they were seated, ‘‘although I have been 
here preity often, I had no idea until to- 
night that Mrs. Brown possessed s niece! I 
suppose you live in the country, Miss Austin, 
too far off to pay frequent visits?" 

‘'We live at Dornington, a little place 
beyond Adderley,” replied Winnie, ‘and this 
is my first visit to Clapham!” 

‘* Dornington! Then I suppose you are the 
Rector's daughter? I used to have some 
friends near Dornington, and I remember 
hearing the clergyman’s name was Austin!” 

“Yes, that’s papa. I wonder if I have ever 
met your friends, Mr. Lynn? I know almost 
everyone round about!” 

He did not tell her their name or make any 
further remarks on Dornington, but changed 
the subject almost abruptly to London and its 
gaieties, 

Winnian shook her head, 

“T have never seen any of them. Until I 
came here, two days ago, I had never been 
away from home. 

‘* Mrs, Brown is sure to take you to every: 
thing worth seeing,’ he rejoined, cheerfully. 
‘“‘ She is the kindest hostess I ever met.” 

‘‘Ign's she,” agreed Winnie, ‘1 feel st 
home here already. Is it notstrange?” — 

“JT don’t think so,” said Mr. Lynn, smil- 
ing, “considering it is the house of your 
nearest relations. I suppose, though, Clap- 
ham is rather a contrast to Dornington ?”’ 

‘“‘ Dornington is very pretty, except the part 
where the factory is, Near that they have rap 
Up & quantity of workmen's houses; and quite 
spoilt the place.” 

‘*1¢ muat give your father a great deal more 
to dc— unless he has a curate?” 

‘* He has a wonderfal one! "’ 

‘‘ Wonderfal in goodness?” 


“I don’t think I quite meant thas, I sup- 


pose, though, Mark Carley is good, but every- 
one dislikes him!” 

“ Poor fellow 1” 

‘He is so conceited |” 

“T met him once, years ago, on & summer 
holiday, and—I am afraid I muet agree with 
you, Miss Austin; he had a firm conviction of 
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his own cleverness. But I thought taking 
Holy Orders would have knocked that out of 
him!" 

“I¢is his own goodness that he believes in 
now. I believe he thinks the people are little 
better than heathens, and he is a missionary 
sent to convert them !'’ 

“Ab! and do they like it?” 

“They hate Mr. Oarley, bat they put up 
with him because he is the Eari’s nephew, and 
everyone loves Lord Alleyne.” 

“I have heard of him, Mr. Carley is his 
heir, isn't he?” 

‘t Yes, worse Inck. Do you know, Mr, 
Lynn, it seems almost sacrilege to me to 
fancy Mark Carley master of that beantifal 
old place. He isn't a bis worthy of it!” 

‘¢Then you think people ought to be worthy 
of their homes, Miss Austin?” 

‘Why, of course they ought. And I like 
them to harmonize, too. Now, there are 
people in the world one conld never associate 
with anything more picturesque than a big 
red. brick house and a large brass knocker !” 

Oscar Lynn’s eyes involuntarily glanced in 
the direction of Mr. Benton. Winnian inter- 
cepted the look, and they smiled. 

“TI see what you are thinking of, Migs 
Austin ; but in this case the aszociation would 
be quite correct. He has the red-brick house, 
brass knocker and all, and is vastly proud of 
the same,” 

“TI don’t like him! ” ; 

“Permit me to observe that if you never 
saw him till two days ago you——" 

She interrupted him. 

“T never saw him till to-night. I don'tlike 
his face. He looks purse-proud and fussy. He 
would fidget me to death |"’ 

‘*I fancy you are a good jadge of char- 
acter,” said Oscar Lynn, quietly; “but for 
all that, he is a ba worthy man.” 

“ Must one like all worthy people?” 

‘*T fancy not. Mrs. Benton is very pleasant. 
I always feel sorry for her.” 

In the buzz of general conversation this téte.a- 
iéte was perfectly inaudible to any but the two 
enjoging it; but after this speech there came 
a a . 

Ozcar’s attention was claimed by Mre. Gale, 
who sat on his other side, and Winnian had 
time to glance at the lady he “ felt sorry for,” 
A red-faced, prosperous-looking individual 
dressed in cinnamon silk, with very tight 
bracelets on her plump arms. 

She seemed happy enough, but a few 
moments study of her convinced Miss Austin 
she stood in mortal dread of her husband, and 
often stopped herself in the middle of a 
sentence when she found his eye fixed on her 
with disapproval. 

“Poor oreature!"’ reflected Winnian; 
“ perhaps I might have been as nervons as 
that if I had married Mark Carley. Oh! I 
do feel glad that Clapham is a hundred miles 
away from Dornington ; but how very strange 
it is that Mr, Lynn should know Mark, even 
slightly |" 





OHAPTER III, 


Me, Austin was simply furious when he 
came home and discovered his daughter's 
flight. He acoused his wite of defying him; 
and, in fact, behaved more like a madman 
than | & “Ohristian minister;” but Mary 
Austin, gentle and snbmissive though she 
might be, usnally, for once held her ground, 

“You told Winnian you would send her 
away to-morrow unless she agreed to marry 
Mr. Osrley! I think it was a cruel threat; 
but in any case you should be thankful that 
she has taken the initiative, and spared you 
the disgrace of turning your own child out of 
the house | ”” . 

‘* And she has actually gone to your brother 
Sampson’s? A place where she will meet all 
kinds of undesirable people, and be taught to 


“Sampson and his wife would never teach 


ances, Walter, you told the child you washed 
your hands of her, and that your house should 
no longer be her home, I don’t think you 
can complain of her going to any respectable 
people after that! "’ 

“ You are enough to provoke a saint, Mary. 
What in the world am I to say to Oarley when 
he comes back?" 

‘‘T should say nothing. He did not pay you 
the respect of asking your consent before he 
spoke to Winnian, therefore you owe him no 
consideration!” 

This idea was very weloome to the aggrieved 
Reotor, but he epeedily went off on another 
irjary. 

‘Lord Alleyne will think I wilfully de- 
ceived him, for last night I spoke confidently 
of Winnian’s accepting hia nephew. I couldn’t 
tell him a child of mine would be an idiot and 
refuse such a chance. What in the world am 
I to say to the Earl?” 

‘* Winnie went to say good-bye to him, so I 
daresay he understands; but you might cali 
to-morrow and tell him you were mistaken.” 

“T am never mistaken, Mary. Deceived 
and defied by a tribe of ungrateful children 
I may be, but not mistaken ; my judgment is 
too keen,” 

Bat in spite of this protest he took his 
wife's hint, and went up to the Hall early 
the following morning. 

It cost Lord Alleyne a great effort to keep 
back his indignation when the Reotor an- 
nounced that Winnie had ‘behaved s0 
atrociously he had banished her from home 
for some weeks,” but the old nobleman pos- 
sessed plenty of self-control. For Mrs, 
Austin’s sake he kept his temper with her 
husband, and only said coldly,— 

‘* Ab, she told me something of it yesterday. 
I think a change will do the child a great 
deal of good. As for Mark, my prett 
Winnian was much too good for him. 
told you so before, plainly enough, if you 
remember.” 

‘On the contrary, my lord, you said you 
would gladly welcome her as your niece.” 
‘*So I would! Man alive! can’t you under- 
stand I am fond of the girl, and I should have 
been glad to think that some day she would 
be mistress here? But for the rest, Mark is 
not half good enough for her. He is very like 
& frog in temperament, and Winnian ought to 
marry & man of spirit.” 

‘*She will probably marry a counter- 
jumper, seeing her mother has sent her to 
stay with a shopkeeper.” 

“Shall I tell you my opinion, Austin? You 
don’t deserve your wife and children. They 
are far too good for you.” 

*‘T would far rather only have had my 
desserts in the matter of children,” returned 
the Rector, bitterly. ‘‘ What does a poor 
man like me want with nine children?" 

“‘ They are all children to be proud of; and 
if Mrs. Austin’s brother is like herself, I 
should be delighted to make his acquaintance, 
shopkeeper or not.” 

“Of course Winnian has made her choice, 
and must abide by it,” said the Rector, 
sullenly, “She must pat up with what 
society she meets at her uncle’s house, I 
won't have her back here to annoy your 
nephew.” 

‘‘T rather fancy my nephew can take care 
of himself,” said the Earl, calmly. ‘ Since 
the day my physicians told him I could not 
live two years at the longest, Mark’s filial 
attentions have suddenly ceased. What need 
to be attentive to an old man when in sucha 
short-time he will come into his heritage? "’ 
‘‘I¢ may not be so bad as that,” said the 
Rector, in a softened tone. ‘* While there is 
life there is hope.” 

“T do not wish it otherwise,’ said the Earl, 
gently. ‘Austin, in spite of several little 
misunderstandings, we bave been olose 
friends, youand I. I don’t mind telling you 
that my heart broke seven years ago,” 

“ When Lord Carley died?” 

‘When I sear his papers after his 


that he, not Niel, had been the sinner. My 
younger son was extravagant and reckless, 
nothing more. His brother, with a malice 
terrible to think of, had so managed that his 
own evil deeds should be laid at Niel's door. 
I had sent my youngest-born from me in 
anger. I had suffered my favourite son éo 
leave me for & distant land without one word 
of farewell. He was drowned on his voyage 
ont, and too late I discovered I had been 
deceived by his brother's treachery. Oan you 
wonder I am ready, nay, willing, to yield up 
the burden of life?” 

“Ts was an awful blow.” 

_ “Ay, it broke my heart. Austin, Mark 
is in character and disposition almost poor 
Oarley’s double. Oan you wonder that, know- 
ing how my own son deceived me, I doubt his 
cousin ?'’ 

‘ They were friends.” 

‘“* Ay, Niel and Mark never ‘got on,’ thougk 
they were nearly of an age. My boy tooka 
solemn oath, when he left me, he would never 
return to Dornington until his name was 
cleared. Little did I think within a few 
months he would be lying dead beneath the 
trackless ocean. Austin, I believe with all 
my heart that Mark knew of the treachery 
practised on me, and that Carley paid him ic 
hold his tongue.” 

‘* Impossible," 

“I may wrong him, but I think not. If ft 
am correct, jast think the kind of man to 
whom you wished to consign Winnian, and 
be thankfol she bad more discrimination of 
character than yourself.” 

“T think sometimes,” said the Recior, in a 
strangely humbled tone, “that poverty hac 
warped my whole nature. I never used to 
think so much of money.” 

‘‘And yet,’’ said the Earl, gravely, ‘‘ the 
worst of poverty's stings have never fallen on 
you. You have never lacked anything really 
necessary, and your wife has borne the larger 
half of every burden.” 

‘Bat Mary bas no pride; she does not 
mind. And then think of the children. The 
two eldest boys are fourteen and fifteen. 
They must be launched in the world soon, 
and how is it to be done?" 

‘I am an old man,” said Lord Alleyne, 
gently, ‘‘and, as you know, my days are 
numbered. Your pride will perhaps bear 
from me what I know it would judge an 
insult from another.” 

‘*‘I—I don't understand !"”’ 

“Only this, my friend. I have left a thou. 
sand a-year to each of your children; the 
interest will educate the girls, and the princi- 
pal, perhaps, smooth their way to matrimony. 
The boys can spend their capital on their 
start in life. ‘or years past, Austin, your 
children and their mother have been my 
greatest intereet in life; but for a dread of 
wounding your pride, I would have helped 
them long ago. Ags it is, you may, perhaps, 
take from a dead hand what you would scorn 
from a living man.” 

The Rector went home in a. strangely 
subdued frame of mind. His wife was 
astonished when she saw his softened face and. 
heard his voice in a gentler key than usual. 

‘¢ What does Lord Alleyne say, Walter?" 
Bhs had followed him into the study, and 
now he shut the door on them botb. 

‘‘ He says, Mary, I don't deserve either you or 
the children, and he seems to think Winnian 
bas had a very mercifal escape from Mark 
Carley. His opinion of my curate is not a 
high one!” 

‘Then you will forgive, Winnie?” 

‘* Yes; but, Mary, she had better stay where 
she is if your relations like to keep her for a 
month or two. It would make things awk- 
ward all round if she had to meet Carley 
daily after rejecting him. And, wife, I have 
strange news for you. Lord Alleyne means 
to leave the children a thousand pounds a. 
piece, so the fusure looks clearer.” 

Mra. Austin’s eyes filled with tears ag she 
listened to the story of Lord Carley’s treachery 
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“I must write and tell Winnie |” 

‘'What on earth for? She was a mere 
child when the young men died! ” 

“She was eleven at the time of poor 
Carley's funeral ; but I have another reason 
for telling her. Winnie always declares she 
believes Niel ia still alive!" 

Down went the corners of the Reotor‘s 
mosth, 

‘Very foolish of her. Why, the sailors 
discovered on the raft deolared positively 
that all the passengers were dro Na 

Mary Austin looked unusually grave. 

“ Bat if you remember, Walter, they knew 
nothing of Niel personally. They met the 
Earl in London, and he rewarded them hand- 
somely, but they could tell him nothing 
whatever of his son," 

‘* My dear, what are you driving at? If all 
the passengers were drowned, of course Niel 
Carley was drowned too."’ 

‘Tf he sailed in the Golden Fleece —yes!"’ 

‘‘'No one ever doubted his sailing. His 
mame was in the passenger list; besides, my 
dear, if he had survived he would have com- 
manicated with his father in these eight 
years. He must have heard of his brother's 
death, and have known he was the heir.” 

‘I should have said the same yesterday ; 
bat, Walter, Lord Alleyne told you Niel’s last 
words wore an osth that he would never 
return to his home until his name was cleared 
in his father’s eyes. He may have heard of 
his brother's death, and yet not have a sus- 
picion that the Earl knew how unjust were 
the charges brought against him.” 

A long pause. For once in hia life the 
Reotor of Dornington felt inclined to take a 
suggestion from his wife. 

‘Ts would be cruel to rouse the doubtin the 
Earl's mind unless we had something certain 
to tell him,” said Mr. Austin gravely; ‘‘ but, 
Mary, I fancy there is something in your 
theory after all!’ 

‘*And I am sure of it,” breathed his wife; 
‘‘and, Walter, I believe Mark knows it.” 

‘Mary! Don't make that poor fellow out 
quite a villain because Winnian does not fancy 
him. I have heard you call him a ‘good 
young man;' why do you change your mind?” 

She hesitated. 

‘‘I thought he must be good because he 
worked so hard, and never took any pleasure; 
‘pat, Walter, I never liked him, O ser and over 
again I have reproached myself for the feel- 
ing, but I could not like Mark Carley. I used 
to think if Winnie married him the feeling 
would wear off, and, seeing her happy, I should 
become attached to him in time."’ 

* Well, his affection for Winnian is dis- 
interested, whatever other faults he has. H: 
can't be mercenary in seeking to marry a 
ae girl!” 


** And look here, Mary, how are we to move 
in this? Here is Niel Carley supposed for 
over seven years to be lying in the Atlantic. 
How are we to start the idea he is alive with- 
out briaging on ourselves a cloud of ridicule, 
bezides disturbing Lord Alleyne’s last days 
with a cruel suspense! ” 

I think you might speak to Mr. Ciinton!" 

‘Clinton has hated me like the pestilence 
for months, though I never could make out 
why. He is a very decent fellow for a 
lawyer.” 

‘He is a gentleman !" said Mary, simply, 
“and I think he has not got on with you 
lately, because you have been so infatuated 
with Mark Carley, whom I admit he does 
really hate !"’ 

Mr. Austin called on the lawyer a few days 
later, and was astonised at his reception, and 
the news he heard. As soon as Mr. Clinton 
grasped the fact that his visitor had not come 
on Mark Oarley's behalf, but was inflaenced 
solely by a desire to bring an unlooked.for joy 
to Lord Alleyne’s last days, he thawed at once 
and talked in the most cordial fashion. 

** As a fact, Mr, Austin, I have known from 
the very first that Niel Carley did not sail in 
the Golden Fleece. I have had letters from 


him written since the foundering of that 
vessel, and I eng an address at which he 
may be heard of!” 

The Rector almost started from his chair. 
‘‘And you kept this from the Earl. You 
actually allowed that poor old man to believe 
himeelf childless?" 

“Gently, Mr. Austin. Asit hanpened, I had 
no choice in the matter. I bound over 
by & most solemn oath not to reveal Niel’s 
existence to hia father unless I was able to 
prove his innocence. My efforts failed to do 
this. I felt the firmest faith inhim. I could 
have staked my professional reputation on his 
being wrongly accused, but I had no proof.” 
‘*Lord Alleyne has had fa,"" said the 
Rector, solemnly. ‘‘ He me only yester- 
day how cruelly Niel had been wronged. The 
real culprit was Lord Carley.” 

“ Assisted by his cousin Mark, I have 4 
shrewd suspicion,” said Mr, Clinton. ‘Let 
me tell you, sir, in spite of his cloth, your son: 
in-law elect is no very respectable character. 
He may have repented, but there are some 
very dark pages in his past.” 

‘‘He will never be my son-in-law!” said 
the Rector, with a guilty feeling that his 
daughter had been clearer. sighted than him- 
self, ‘‘ There was some talk of it, but young 
ladies have a will of their own now-a-days, 
and so he was rejected. I know you don’t 
like my curate, Clinton; but he was disinte- 
rested in proposing to a penniless girl, the 
eldest of a family of nine." 

Mr. Olinton smiled. 

‘* Mark Carley is probably in bis unole's 
confidence. I must not betray secrets, Mr, 
Austin ; but jm daughter is a great favourite 
with Lord Alleyne. It is hardly likely he 
would allow her to be a penniless bride.” 

“ He means to leave my children a thousand 
pounds apiece. He told meso himself.” 

‘Your younger children—Miss Austin has 
a very different legacy. She will be quite an 
heiress in a small way. You had better guard 
her from fortune-huaters, sir!’ 

‘‘ And when can you find Niel?” demanded 
the Reotor, with a hasty sigh at the thought 
that Winnian might even now be receiving 
the attentions of her uncle's shopmen. ‘In 
_ father’s state of health no time should be 

oat.” 

‘I will write to night, but I believe he does 
not often call at the place where he told me to 
address letters. All I know is that sooner or 
a all communications sent there reach 

m.” 

‘Would it not be better to go instead of 
writing?” 

‘I tried that once. The place is a ata- 
tioner's and library in a very quiet district. 
Tae proprietor told me he had not the slightest 
idea of his customer's private address, and 
that sometimes he did not see him for weeks 
together." 





OHAPTER IV., AND LAST. 


Winn felt as though the world must be 
soming to an end when she received a letter 
from her father, which was not only peacefal, 
but almost affectionate in its tone. 

With a due regard to his own dignity the 
Rotor did not actually acknowledge he had 
been in the wrong. He said, however, that 
since his daughter seemed to have a positive 
aversion to Mr. Carley, he had informed the 
curate he must not hope to be his son-in-law ; 
and that,as it would be awkward for them 
to meet just at present he should be glad if 
Winnian remained away from Dornington at 
“len on @ liberty to speak plainly,” 

“Tam not at li y," 
wrote Mr. Austin; “buat it is possible that 
there may come a great change in Dornington 
society which would probably necessitate Mr. 
Carley’s leaving me; and if this came to pags, 
it would be jast as well that you should not 
return home until he had actually departed. 





Siill, you need not consider yourself under 
disgrace any longer, and no doubt when we 


eeeiemaall 


meet again all will be satisfactorily ey. 
plained.” 


What the ‘‘all"” represented was Greek io 


Winnian, but she realised that her !father 
meant to be amicable; and ry 

mattered very little to her at a oe, ati 
for the sake of those at home she rejoiced, and 


ve herself up with a free heart to the de. 
ights of her néw life. 
In a month she was ag much at home at 


The Firs as though she had been there for 
years. She had grown to understand the vas 
difference between the extensive musical pub. 
lishing firm anda ‘‘shop,” and had come to 
the conclasion that her ‘‘ uncle in trade” wa; 


as trae a gentleman as anyone she had ever 
met, 

As for her uncle and aunt, they were de. 
lighted with Winnian. She seemed to fils 
vacant place in their hearts which had surely 
been waiting for her all these years. 

Mrs. Brown found her the pleasantest of 
companions. The master of the house loved 
her almost as a child of his own, and both 
dreaded the day when the Rector of Dsrning. 
ton should recall his daughter. 

‘I don't see why Mr. Austin should not give 
Winnie up to us entirely,” said Aunt Emily, 
one evening when she was alone with her 
husband after Winnian had said good night; 
- poy - ys children |" sis 

ong do you suppose you wou p 
her? waked Uncle Sampson, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “Don't you suppose, Milly, that 
that there will be other young men besides 
that precious curate at Dornington ready to 
find out how pretty she is. It's my belief, 
wife, the mischiet's done already, and you'll 
have to eat hamble pie enough when you con, 
fess to Mary and the Rector what you've let 
their daughter do.” 

“ Sampson!” and poor Mes. Brown looked 
alarmad, “‘ what do you mean?” 

“My dear Milly, has it never strack you 
that Oscar Lynn haunts this house? 4H: 
used to be the most punctilious of young men; 
never would come without a written invita. 
tion. Well, in the last month he must havs 
been here a dozen times, and I am quite sure 
he does not come to see me!” 

‘‘ Sampson!" 

‘Don’t look so horrified, Milly. He's fine 
young fellow enough, and though he has not 
& large income, if he marries my niece, even 
Benton can’t object to my advancing him in 
the business. It's trae his antecedents are 
mysterious ; but he is a gentleman, and an 
honest one. Only, wife, I pity you when you 
have to inform the Rector of Dornington that 
his daughter isin love witha shopman—that's 
how his reverence would describe Oscar.” 

‘Perhaps she doesn’t care for him. Ani 
you know, Sam, you may be mistaken.” 

“I don’t claim to be infallible, like the 
Pope; bat on this point I’m right. I'd bet 
you anything you like, Milly. I don’t say 
that Oacar will propose to Winnian, for he is 
desperately proud; but that he is in love with 
her, and that she cares for him, I am certain. 

« What in the world shall I do?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Brown, helplessly. ‘‘ Mr. Austin willbe 
furious !"’ 

Her husband smiled. 

‘My dear, do nothing. If Oscar haa the 
courage to propose to Winnie in spite of his 

verty, and she is brave enough to accep! 

m, I think I can manage to improve his 

gition so that the R:otor need not quite 

4 at the idea of having him for a son in- 
law. We are ich, Milly, and there's no on¢ 
rticular that we need to save for. If we 

e to spend a few thousands in smoothing 
this yeene couple's road to matrimony, why 
shouldn't we?" 


Mra. Brown hesitated. 
“ Tt seents go strange. I have alwaye wished 
Oscar would fall in love. Hisis such a terribly 


lonely life; and yet I never ht of his 
caring for our Winnie. What the Ben- 
tons say?” 





“That it is a jadgment on us for intro- 
! ducing unkaown young men into the busines? ; 
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pos, perhaps, they may not have to say any- 
thing. Osoar Lynn is proud enough to bury 
his secret in his own heart, and never propose 
io Winnian at all.” 

Toa nex} day Mra. Brown was alone in the 
drawing-room when her protégée waa shown in. 
Coming so close upon last night’s conversa- 
tion, she might have concluded his visit con- 
cerned Winnie; but, wife-like, she jumped to 
the idea that an accident had happened to her 
husband, and Mr, Lynn, &s the clerk best 
known to her, had been sent to break the 
newd. 

“Oh! Oscar, what is the matter? Is Mr. 
Brown killed?” 

Oscar took her hand, and pressed it in both 


his, 

‘‘ There is nothing in the world the matéer 
with your husband, dear Mrs. Brown; I saw 
him the moment before I left Regent. street. 
He has most kindly given me a holiday. I 
told him I wanted a few days to attend to 
private affairs.” 

She looked into his face, and marvelled she 
could ever have fancied him the bearer of 
badnews. Why, his eyes positively sparkled 
with hope ! 

“Tam quite sure something very delightful 
has happened, Oscar! Won't you tell me 
what it is? "’ 

“You have been so good to me,” he said, 
simply. ‘You took me on trust, and never 
asked & single question. For years I have 
been under a cloud, Mrs. Brown. I was 
acoused of a crime I never did. In a fib of 
pique I swore I would never go home until 
my innocence was proved. I let my poor old 


of 


’ father believe me dead, just for my oath's 


sake!" 

** And now the truth is clear?” 

He bowed his head. 

“Thad quite despaired of it. The guilty 
person died yeara ago, and I always believed 
he carried his secret to the grave. To-day, 
by a strange chance, I found I was mistaken, 
My father knows my innocence; only, believing 
me dead, he would not proclaim my brother’s 
treachery. I am going home to-day to see 
him; but I felé I must come here first. Mrs, 
Brown, don’t you understand? I love your 
niece. My new happiness ‘is nothing to me 
unless she will share it!” 

“I know that Wianian likes you,’ con- 
feased the aunt; ‘‘ but I fear you will have a 
hard battle with her father.” 

“IT knew Mr. Austin intimately once, My 
father and he are olose friends. I have no 
fear of the Ractor’s consent. What I am 
anxious about is Winnie's,” 

Mes. Brown smiled. 

“Ds you know why she cams here? Poor 
child! To avoid a would-be husband? Bat, 
Oscar, you may be more successfal than Mr. 
Carley. Winnie is in the garden ; ask her."’ 

Aud there, beneath the spreading mulberry 
tree, Winnian Austin listened to her second 
offer of marriage, and said ‘' yes.” 

Oioar told her nothing of his great news. 
He let her imagine that he was jast the needy 
assistant he had seemed. He told her plainly 
that he loved her—that with her beside him 
poverty would be sweet. 

“ We have been poor élways,” datfl the girl, 
gently, “Iam not a bit afraid, if only you 
are sure your love will last, and that you will 
not get tired,” ’ 

He smiled. 

“I think my love’thas lasted long enough for 
you to trast it, Winnie.” 

“Bat you have known me such a little 
while. Only a month!” 

‘“‘I have known you for years. When you 
were & tiny child, and I a great rough school- 
boy, I was always your friend and protector. 
When you were my mother's — laything 
she always called you my little wife. Two 
years after, Winnie, when I went ont into the 
world, a dark shadow on my name, I always 
hoped that if that shadow were lifted I might 
return to you. J have wandered through the 
world, dear, and suffered man hardships ; 
but two beings were always qntheined in my 


tenderest memory, the thought of my mother 
and that of my child-sweetheart. When I 
came into your aunt's drawing-room the night 
of your first dinner party, I recognized you 
at once, though I could not understand how 
you came to be at Clapham!” 

Winnian looked up into his face. 

“You are Niel! Do you know, I told 
mother I would not believe you were dead. I 
used to say you were alive somewhere on a 
desert island.” 

‘** Then you did not quite forget me?” 

“T never forgot you. I believe why I hated 
Mark Oarley so bitterly was that he had 
usurped your place.”’ 

‘* Mark must have known I was alive,’’ said 
Niel, thoughtfully, “at least, he know I did not 
sail in the Golden Fleece.” 

*' And you are going home? How glad your 
father will be. Bat, Niel, he is very ill!” 

“‘T know, sweetheart,” said Niel, soberly. 
“T have telegraphed to your father begging 
him to break the truth to the Earl, and I go 
down by the six o’clock train. Winnie, may 
I tell my father that you are going to be his 
daughter ?” 

Not very long after his cousin's return to 
Dornington the Rev. Mark Carley left Eog- 
land on a& missionary enterprise to the 
heathen in Central Africa. I¢ is believed he 
never got there, but, gaining the affections of 
@ colonial heiress on the voyage, married her 
= retired from exercising his sacred profes- 
sion. 

This was the report which reached Dorning- 
ton ; but nobody there felt sufficient interest 
in the Rav. Mark to test the accuracy of it. 

Niel (Viscount Carley) and Winnian were 
married in September. Of course, the bride's 
father performed the ceremony, and Lord 
Alleyne gave her away. 

The Rector never in s0 many words apolo- 
gized to hia —— for his unkindness; but 
he has entirely forgotten their late differences, 
and always assures people that Winnianis his 
favourite child. 

Lady Carley never questions the statement; 
bat, though she welcomes the Rector warmly 
and studies his tastes when he visits her, the 
deepest affection of her heart is reserved for 
her mother and the children. 

Worshipped by her husband, and indalged 
in all things by the old Earl, the pretty 
Viscountess may be said to enjoy as much of 
her own way as often falls to the lot of 
mortals, and she does not always trouble her- 
self to ascertain whether her doings are 
cordially approved of by the Rector of Dorn- 
ington. 

For instance, she never consulted him before 
she invited her uncle and aunt from Ciapham 
on a long visit; and she asked Mrs. Brown to 
be godmother to her little daughter, though 
Mr. Austin considered it a fatal mistake. 

Bat in all things essential she was a Kindly, 
dutifal daughter, and she rejoiced with all her 
heart when, through Niel’s influence, Mr. 
Austin was appointed dean of an important 
cathedral. 

An ample income, s deanery fit for a palace, 
the best society in a cathedral city, and plenty 
of people to admire him and bow to his 
opinions, the post jast suited Mr. Austin. 

He lost his bitter, cynioal spirit, his fidgety, 
cross-grained ways, and, before he had enjoyed 
his new dignity a year, had ripened into such 
a genial, hospitable man that no one would 
have belisved he had ever yielded to such fits 
of rage as the one which caused Wunnre's 
Fuiacut ! 





} [THE END.] 
! 


Ir she eyes are tired and inflamed from loss 

; of sleep, by sitting up late or long travel, apply 

, in the morning soft white linen, dripping with 

: hot water—as hot as you can bear it—laying 

; the cloth upon the lids. You will feel the eyes 
ones and fres from pain or distress in half- 
an hour, 











“A vitrce bird told me so” is not & literal 
quotation, bat ia borrowed from the 20:h verge 
of the 10 :h chapter of Eoalesiastes: ‘ Curse 
not the King, no not in thy thought: and 
curse not the rich in thy bedchamber; for a 
bird of the air shall carry thy voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” 


A smpxe but ingenious “ drop plate writ! 'g- 
table” is the subject of a Hamburg patent. 
When leaving off work, it is not always con- 
venient to clear away one’s business or private 
papers ; besides, time does not always allow 
of this being done. To avoid the necessity of 
doing so, and at the same time to ensure clean- 
liness and 4 for one's papers, this table 
is supplied with a suitable writing-plate, 
which is automatic in action. By slightly 
pulling forward the papeterie, which can be 
fitted to meet all requirements, the writing- 
plate sinks with everything init. This closes 
the table, which can then be farther used for 
fresh work. 


Accorpine +o the best writers on the subject, 
it has been ascertained that, in beginning to 
sleep, the senses do not unitedly fall into a 
state of alamber, but drop off one after the 
other, Tae sight ceases, in consequence of the 
protection of the eyelids, to receive impres.- 
sions firat, while all the other senses preserve 
their sensibility entire. The sense of taste is 
the noxt which loses its susceptibility to tu- 
pressions, and then the sense of smelling. The 
hearing ia next in order, and last of all comes 
the sense oftouch. Farthermore, the senses 
are thought to sleep with different degrees of 
profoundness. The sense of touch sleeps the 
most lightly and is the most easily awakened : 
the next is the hearing, the next the sight; 
and the taste and smelling awake the last, 

Tue record of the fertility of American inge- 
nuity has been inoreased by the addition of 
the invention of a machine for picking hops. 
It is claimed this machine will do the work as 
clean and much more rapidly than it can be 
done by hand. The apparatus is mounted on 
@ wooden frame, heavy enough to insare sta- 
bility, and is about seven feet long by five feet 
wide and four feet high. Tne branches of the 
hop bine are fed into a receiver, and are seized 
between two rollers and gradually pulled 
through. The hops fall into an inclined screen, 
and by their own weight fall into the box pre- 

ated to receive them. The leaves and bines 

'allon the same soreen, but are carried back 
by the returning motion and thrown into a 
separate pile, It requires only one man to 
turn the wheel, and another to feed bines into 
the rollers, 


Wuen « child is born in Roumania, the 
father and mother invariably turn their eyes 
anxiously in the direction of the window. For 
behind that are lurking the three invisible 
Spinners, the “‘ Uzitoare” who are weaving 
the web of the infant's destiny, the lineal de- 
scendants of the Parce of classic mythology. 
Before the child is christened it has to play 
ita part in the important ceremony of the first 
bath. This is administered to the child in the 
‘‘albia’’ or “cops,” & wooden vessel which 
serves alike for bath and cradle, not to mention 
numerous other domestic purposes. The 
babe’s godmother performs the ablutiona at 
her own house, whither the child is carried ; 

ther with a present of suger and coffee. If 
it is a boy the godmother must pour into the 
bath a symbolical mixture of corn, wine, and 
honey; and in the case of a girl some feathers 
from a dove’s wing and some petals of a rose 
take the place of the wine. The feathers and 
rose-leaves form a pretty prayer to the Three 
Spinners that the girl's footsteps through Tite 
may be soft as down, and her face fair as the 
rose in blossom. If you desire to read in the 
book of destiny the future of your offspring 
= may prove a boy’s character much as 
ortia proved her lovers, Present the child 
with a loaf, 8 rod, and a book. If he takes the 
bread he will be a man of common sense and 
cal knowledge of the world: if the rod, 
he will be a ne’er-do- well ; if the book, he will 
grow up to be & great eqholar. 
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FACETIA, 


Tae earth is democratic; it gees around 
with everybody. 

WHen we say that a man is sound, we mean 
that he agrees with us. 

Bupaeny says the most difficult part of a 
drinking song is the “' refrain." 

Fussy Onp Gentirman: ‘‘ There’s a fly on 
your nose, mum.” Irascible Old Lady: 
** Well, he ain’t yours, is he?’ 

‘‘ He is ageing very rapidly, ia he not?” 
“ Well—at the usual rate! Sixty seconds to 
the minute." 

Tr is a wise child that gocs ont of the room 
to laugh when paps hite his thumb inetead of 
the picture nail with the hammer. 

Ssicas: “Snags, your chickens came over 
into my garden.” Mr, Snags: * Yes, and 
they didn’t come back.” 

“So you and Bagsley were ont shooting. 
Did you shoot anything?” ‘TI shot Bags- 
ley.” 

Tae young man who hag too much specu. 
lation in his eye is apt to get into the hands 
of the police, 

Bunpay-scnoon Teacher: ‘When your 
father and mothor forsake you, who will take 
youup?” Small boy: ‘ The perlice, sir.” 

Lapy Gurst (to small boy): ‘“‘ Why, Willie, 
how tanned you are!” Willie (frankly): 
** Yes’m ; father done it,” 

Pat (to parrot who has finished whistling 
“God Save the Qaeen’’): ‘‘ Begorra, it's a 
good thing ye hev green fishers on yez; if yer 
was A canary I'd twiat yer neck for yez,"”’ 

A HEALTH journal gays that you ought to 
take three-quarters of an hour for your dinner. 
It is weli also to add a few vegetables and 
some meat, 

Horrirrep Moree: ‘I should like io know 
how you happened to les young Simpking kisa 
you?” Daughter: ““I—I thought no one 
was looking.” 

‘How much is Slikkins out on the last 
transaction ?"' asked one broker of snother. 
‘* He ia out of jail,” was the reply, “ which is 
very lucky for him,” 

WHEN a girl has a handeome new solitaire 
diamond engagement ring, the thought in, 
voluntarily comes to her mind how foolish it 
is for women to wear gloves s0 much, 

Tue Atchison Globe has noticed that when a 
very bashful man makes a call, all the chair 
tidies leave the chairs and sticks to his hack 
when he gets up to go. 

Tommy: ‘‘My grandfaiher cever gets his 
hair cat’’ Dick: “Doesn't he icok like an 
Indian?” Tommy: ‘'No; he hasn't soy 
hair," 

Miss Eraer: ‘ Have you and George had a 
quarrel, Clara?" Misa Clara: ‘No, indeed. 
It is getting too noar the holidays for me to 
quarrel with George, dear fellow.” 

“Dogs thia photograph do me justice?" 
asked a belle of a young lady of her acquaint. 
ance. ‘Ij does something nobler, dear; it 
shows you meroy,’” suavely replied the latter, 

Jack Port (to coy mupician): ‘‘Er, Miss 
Gladys, won’s you play for me?" Willie 
(aged ten): “ That's what she’s been doin’ for 
& month." 

“I'm going to the races to-morrow, and I 
want #0 come home in good shape. What 
sort of a mazcot world you advise me to 
carry?" “A railroad return ticket,” 

First Beccar: ‘ What an outrage it is that 
people has to work so hard.” Second Beggar: 
‘You're talkin’ rubbish. If people didn't 
pe where would our grub come from— 
e ” 

“Wao is that standing with young Back- 
son?" ‘ That’s Miss Bishop.” ‘Ah, yes! 
She is very religious, ia she not?” ‘Gh, yes, 
indeed! Last week she played ‘Oamilie’ for 
the benefit of the Bible Society.” | 


Buz: ‘Mamma, is grandma my sin?” 
“Your sin? Why, no.” “ Yes, she is, for 
the Bible says: ‘Be sare your sin will find 
you out,’ and she always finds me ont,” 

A soy bas written a composition on the 
turtle, in which he says :—" A turtle is not 80 
frisky as a man, but he could stand a hot coal 
on his back longer withons squealing.” 

“Waar have you been doing for the last 
year?’ asked one shabby-locking man as he 
stopped another on the street. ‘ Time,” was 
the laconic reply. 

Moturcan: “Take some of the medicine, 
Mary Aon. The doctor ssid it would ayther 
kill or cure withous fail.’ Mrs. Mulligan: 
* Arrah, but which will it do first?" 

Miss Summit: ‘'I heard today that Miss 
Dizzy’s hair came almost down to her feet.” 
a Palisade : ‘' What did she get it so long 

or?’ 

Mrs, Jounson: “ Ocr servant girl is a. per- 
fect gem. She is neat and obliging,’ Mrs. 
Bronson: “Ours is a perfect gem, too—an 
emerald, She is so green.” 

Miss Gusner: ‘ You were in Me. Crib’s 
class, were you not? I hear he passed his 
examination with grsat honour, Was it vivd- 
voce or written?” Mr. Sharpe: ‘ Well, to 
be exact, it was copied,” 

Bixco: “ Things have gone so badly with 
me lately that I have had to compel my wife 
to make her own dresses.” Kingley: ‘Too 
bad. How does she look?" Bingo: 
* Daggers.” 

Precocious Camp: ‘Papa, what is hum- 
bug?” Parent (with a deep-drawn sigh): 
‘lois, my dear, when your mamma pretends 
to be very fond of mo, and puts no buttons on 
my shirt.” 

Currton Downs.—First Lady: ‘‘ My grand. 
father was a Leicestershire Smith.’’ Second 
Lady: “ Well, I don’t mind telling you that 
my father was a London butcher, but don’s 
let it go any further.” 

Customer (0 head-waiter): ‘ Here, thie 
clumsy fellow has spilicd over half of my cup 
of tea down my back! Head-Waiier (to 
clumsy waiter, sternly): ‘‘ Bring this gentie- 
man @& fall cup of tesa instantly!” 

“T pon't know what Smith does with his 
money.” ‘*‘No?” ‘No, I don't. Yesterday 
he was short, and he is short again to-day.” 
‘Did he want to borrow from you?" ‘ No, 
hang it, I wanted to borrow from him.” 

One of the bridesmaids was coftly orying 
during the ceremony, and her escort, nudging 
her, whispered, ‘‘ What are you crying for? 
It isn't your weddiug.” ‘ That’s why I’m 
crying,” the said. 

Sne: “I notice that you are always glanc- 
ing at the clock.” He: ‘Good gracious! 
You don’é suspect for a roment that I am 
weary of your company?” She: ‘No, bat I 
suspects you have pawned your watoh.” 

‘My boy, how can I get to the railway 
station from here?"’ ‘‘Have you got a 
carriage?" ‘No, my tittle lad.’ * Oh, then 
you'll have to walk.” Dissppears whistling a 
very popular melody. 

Sunxpay-scnoon Tzacner: ** Tommy, do you 
know what the meaning of ‘Amsn’ is?” 
Tommy: “Yes; it’s what the people say 
when they think its time for the minister to 
stop.’ 

Rusticus: ‘ You must have given the doctor 
& very favourable account of yourself for him 
fo say if wasn’’ necessary to call again.” 
Cynicua: “ Oh, no, I juss told him my money 
had run ont.” 

Mies §.: “I¢ ia dreadful that all your fur. 
niture was burned up in that fire in your 
house, Mr, Smith.” Mr, Smith: “ Yes, it 
waa pretty bad; but, ‘hen, we got rid of the 
cockrosches."' 

Wuurrep (insinuatingly): “ Mr, Randolph 
comes to eee you every day, doesn’ he?” 
Jalia (with the sailor hat): ‘Oh, yes; but 
be's easily entertaive?.’’ Winifred: “He 





must be.” 


‘‘ We, Jack, was it yes or no with her? 
“Ts was both.” “Both! How's that?” 
“ Well, I asked her if she was going to give 
me my answer and she said yes; then I asked 
her what was the answer and she said no,” 


Hr (sentimentally): “How shall I eyer 
leave thee?” She (practically): ‘' Well, it 
you go now, you may go out as the door. But 
I hear father coming, and if you don’t make 
haste you may go out-through the window,” 

Miss Jonzs (to Smith who has been or 
between the acts to see ® man): “ You onght 
to go once more and toboggan a lifile.” ‘ Why 
80?” * Because they say it takes away one’s 
breath.” . 

Foxp Mamma: “Sach good news, dear— 
baby talks, He bas just said hia firat words,’ 
‘Really?’ ‘ Yes, just fancy! We were in 
the Zoo, standing before the monkey cage, 
when the darling cried out: ‘Ah, papa!’” 

Hiau-ronzp Mistress (#0 untidy servant); 
“ Mary, don’t you think you'd bester lave your 
face in a little water?’’ Mary (horrifisd) 
‘Lave me face in water! niver a bit, ma'am, 
I'd be drowned if I did.” 

“Loox at our sponges—only « shilling,” 
read Simple from the notice on the chemist’ 
window. Then he called the chemist to the 
door and asked: ‘‘Isn’t that rather a high 
price to charge jast for looking at your 
sponges?” 

Mire: “ Are yez comin’ to my Maggie's 
weddin’, Pat?" Pat: “I can't come, Mike. 
I've had me arm broke at two weddin's this 
wiater, me eyes blacked at another. Ii I had 
a chance to Jick some one, Mike, I’d come 
Bat fate’s agin me.” 

‘* Wuat does the phrase ‘ He isn’é in it 
come from?” asks a subsoriber. According 
to the best authorities it is attributed tc 
Noah, who used the remark derisively in 
referring to some profane person who hac 
criticised the building of the Ark. 

Potter: “ Yes, sir, that man is a hypoorite, 
if there ever was-one. While professing the 
warmest friendship for ms, he was for s 
whole year stabbing me in the baok, and I 
never knew it.” Irwin: ‘‘Good gracious! 
What kind of a back have you got?"’ 

A sHrewp old lady cautioned her daughter 
against worrying her husband too much, and 
then concluded by saying: ‘** My child, a man 
is like an egg. Keep him in hot water a little 
while, he may boil sofé; but keep him there 
too long and he hardens," 

Mrs, Matarrop ehooses her words well 
sometimes. The rain was falling in torrente 
as she left church one Sanday lately without 
an umbrella. ‘ How irritating this is!” she 
cried, in a vexed tone, as she placed her band- 
kerchief osrefally over her bonnet. 

Tracurr: “ What are the names of the 
seven days of the week?” Boy: ‘ Monday, 
Taesday, Wednesday, Thuredsy, Friday, anc 
Saturday.” Teacher: ‘‘ That's only six days. 
When does your mother go to church?” 
Boy: ‘ When pa buys her s new has,” 

“Wuar's the first thing you wonld 4o, 
Jones, if you were stung by a hornet?" 
asked Smith, who had been reading 40 
article on the treatment of stings. ‘' Swear,’ 
replied Jones, solemnly, and the conversation 
abruptly ceased. 

Minyte: “ Poor fellow! I hated to refuse 
him, bat it was impossible to do otherwise. 
And then he went away and got awfally 
intoxicated,’’ Mamie: “I wonder why it is 
that a man always thinks drinking a neces 
sary paré of a celebration?” y 

Tue messenger boy poked his head inside 
the door and locked about him with some 
uncertainty. ‘“Oome in, Johnny," said the 
smart young man eitting at the desk near the 
door. “Manager will be in some time next 
week. If you don't see what you want, ask 
forit.” ‘I was trying to find a—a gevtle- 
man,” said Johnny, looking about the room 
again and backing out, “ but I—I don’t think 
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SOCIETY. 


er 


Sovant toes make the foot look longer. 
The most becoming ehape is the round-toed 
shoe. 

Prrnorss Frepenica of Hanover has returned 
+o Hampton Court Palace after an absence of 
eight months, Her Royal Highness bas been 
staying in Germany with her mother Queen 
Marie, at Kiseingen and at Altenburg, since 
she left Biarritz in the spring. 

Tus London Missionary Society has during 
the year changed ita constitution, making 
women eligible to membership in its executive 
board, and women are elected this year for the 
firat time. 

Tue Archduchess Maria Theresa of Austria, 
has & taste for the goldsmith’s art, and has 
executed many pretty gold brooches and other 
ornaments which she delights to bestow on 
her intimate friends. 

Lorp Huau Orcm, the youngest son of Lord 
Salisbury, bas jast gained a first-class in 
Modern History at Oxford, following the 
example of his elder brother Lord Robert 
Cecil, who is one of the most rising 
janiors at the Parliamentary Bar, who took 
the same place in the Law Schools five years 
ago, 

Taz one thing absolately de rigueur 
is red hair, Blondes and brunettes seem 
to have been wiped off the face of the earth 
so far a9 Paris is concerned, and there 
is hardly s woman in & hundred who 
cannot boast of locks thse shade that Titian 
loved. 

Ir is said that the Queen of Italy, disap- 
proving of early marrisges, has urged her 
son, the Prince of Naples, not to marry 
until he is twenty-five. He is row twenty- 
one, and as he is having & very good time 
enjoying himself like a common young man, 
he ia probably perfectly willing to mind his 
raother, 

Two women in high social positions abroad 
are oredited with accomplishments usually 
considered essentially masculine, One ie the 
Archdachess Louise of Tascany, who is an 
admirable sportswoman, and who has just 
been successfully hunting capercailzie in 
Austria. The other is Lady Harris, wife of 
the Governor of Bombay. She ie an ardent 
cricketer, and in a cricket match recently 
held was captain of the winning eleven. 

Ir is stated that Queen Victoria's family 
circle now numbers fitty living descendants, 
inclading sons and daughters, grandsons and 
grand-daughters, great grandsons and great 
granddaughters. Besides these she has four 
son8-in-law, four daughtors-in-law, five grand. 
sons-in-law, and one granddaughter-in law. 
There have died one son, one daughter, five 
grandsons, one granddaughter, one great. 
grandson, and one con-in. law. 

Hex Masesty the Empresas of Japan ia 
hedged about with many stately observances, 
When she drives abroad, all business is sus- 
pended in the streets through which she 
passes, and nota sound is heard, No one is 
allowed to gaze at the royal procession 
through the windows or chinks in the door, 
but occupants of houses by which she passes 
mus} seat themselves reepectially outside 
the doors and doff the hat, European 
women, however, are allowed to retain their 
head. covering, 

On the cooasion of his Majesty's last birth. 
day reception, Alfonso XIII. grew extremely 
reatless as the long ceremonial progressed, 
and Christina was at her wits’ end to 
keep him quiet on the throne, She gave 
him her fan to play with, then the Dake of 
Medina Bidonia lent bis wand of office to 


Keep the little Sovereign oscupied, and’ 


lastly that Grandee’s eye-glasa was put into 
requisition as a toy for the wearied hionarch; 
but it waa all in vain, and twice his Majeaty 
climbed down and had to be coazed into bis 
Proper place again, 





STATISTICS, 


Onty one person in four in London earns 
over £1 a week, 

Enciish main roads cost £35 118, per mile 
yearly to maintain, 

Nearty £500.000 is spent every week by 
London firms on advertising. 

A parr of sparrows multiply in ten years to 
the incredible number of 275,000,000, 

THE speed of ovr fastest ocean steamers is 


now greater than that of express trains on 
Italian railways. 





GEMS. 


THE prosperity of advice is dependent upon 
& thorough assurance that disinterested good. 
will and honest intention prompt one's 
adviser, 

THE most common error of men and women 
is to look for happiness outside of useful work. 
It has never been found when thus sought, 
and never will be. 

Tue present will have iis rights, and the 
thoughts and feelings which daily press upon 
the past will find a voice. One can never 
Want occasion for poems, 

WHEN you doubt between two words, choore 
the plainer, the commoner, the more 
idiomatic. Eschew fine words, as you would 
rouge; love simple ones, as you would native 
roses on your cheeks. 

A. creat deal of discomfort arises from over- 
sensitiveness about what people may esay of 
your actions. This requires to be blunted. 
Consider whether they will say anythiag at 
all about you. Many unhappy persons zeem 
to imagine that they are always in an amphi- 
theatre, with the assembled world as 
epectators ; whereas, all the while, they are 
playing to empty benches. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Syrup or Cuzrries —Prccure some fine ripe 
cherries, take off the stems; crush the fruit, 
and leave them in this state for twenty-four 
hours. Then strain the juice through a sieve 
by squeezing the cherries, and afterwards 
through a jelly bag. When the liquor is very 
clear weigh it, and in a pint of juice dissolve 
two pounds of white sugar; then put it intoa 
preserving pan; boil up ovoe and take off the 
scum ; strain it, and put it into email bottles. 

GooseneRRyY Jetity.—Fonr pounds goose. 
berries, one and half pounds red currants, 
sugar. Wash the gooseberries and curranta, 
and put them in # preserving pan with four 
breakfastcupfala of water, bring to boiling 
point, and, after boiling gently for five 
minutes, pour ali iato # pointed flannel jelly 
bag, and allow it to strain quite dry, 
Measure the juice, and to each pint of janice 
add one pound of sugar. Pot the pan on the 
fire, and stir frequently sill it boils, allowing 
it to boil for ten minutes, then skim and pot. 

Brack Ovnrant Jeiiy.—Four pounds 
currants, one pound raspberries, sugar. Pick 
the larger stalks and leaves from the currants 
and raspberries, and wash the currants in 
cold-water. Pat all on in a jelly pan, with 
four Lage re mae of water, and allowthem 
to heat gradually to boiling point, stirring 
frequently. Then let them hoii gently for 
about ten minutes. Pour the, whole into o 
pointed: flannel jelly bug to drain till ali the 
juice bas run oat without pressure. Measeure 
the juice, and to each pint allow one pound: of 
sugar, and add half pound more, Pot this on 
the fire till it boils; allow iv to boil for five 
minutes; then skim and pot. A pint is two 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Perrrr cost £15 an ounce in King Henry 
VII,’s reign, 


A RAnprt oan jump nine olear fest on level 
ground, 


A stwimnc machine works twelve times as 
fast as the hand. 


EcreNntIsts Bay that the orange was formerly 
& berry, sud that it has' been developing for 
over 1.000 years. 


Corks steeped in vageline are excellent sub. 
stitutes for glasa stoppers. Trey are not 
affected by acids, and never become fixed 
throug disuge. 

Carrier pigeons recently made the distance 
betweeen Naremburg and Vienna, three hun- 
dred and twenty miles, in less than four and 
& half hours, 

Tae first battle at which the stars and 
stripes of the United States flag are known tc 
have been carried was that of the Brandywine, 
Sept. 11, 1777. 

St. Lawrence's Cuunrca, Isle of Wight, is 
said to be the smalleat church in England, be- 
ing 20 feet long, 12 broad, and 8 feet in height 
to the eaves. 

Rest is & fine medicine. Tiat yonr sinmack 
reet, ye dyspeptics ; let your brains rest, you 
wearied, worried men of business; les your 
limbs reat, ye children of teil. 

In the British Moseum library the books 
thet are presented are yellow in colour, those 
that are purchased are red, and those bound 
in blue denote that they came by copyright. 

A BEER. PIPE is the latest soheme for circum- 
venting the licence laws in Amerioa, and is the 
invention of an Alleghany man. ‘The idea is 
to furnish beer to private houses direct from 
the brewery by pipes running through the 
streets as gas and water are furnished, 

An umbrella depét for women is something 
new in Paris. In the tea, milk and chocolate- 
rooms, which are found in all parts of the city, 
a supply of umbrellas is placed, and any visitor 
who is carght in a sudden shower may take 
one, leaving the full value of the article, but 
thia is given back, with a small deduotion for 
rent, when tke umbrella is returned. 

Rats are very selfich, A Brooklyn lady has 
discovered this fact, and acting upon it, placed 
& piesa of locking-glasa in the side of a trap 
Opposite the entrance. The rat, seeing the re- 
flection of an animal of its kind about to enter, 
hastens its movements, and of course gets in 
first, The lady who thought of this trick. has 
been quits succesefal in catching rate, and in 
the very trap which befere they had etudioualy 
shunned, 


Tur Pix isa box, the name being derived 


from the box used in the Roman Catholic 
Charch in which the consecrated host was 
kept, The box is divided into three compart- 
ments, two forsilver coinage, and one for gold, 
and iz secured by three intricate locks, Speci- 
mens of the various denominations of mintage 
are from time to time placed in this box, and 
the wardena of the Goldemith’s Company 
every year make their assaye for the trial of 
the Pix. 

Few people have any idea of the size of the 
fannels on the great ocean steamers. If you 
ask the first halt dozen people you meet for 
their estimate it is not likely that one of them 
will name a figure one-half the sotual size, 
Mosé persons would say that the diameter of 
the largest steamer funnel is from four to siz 
feet and would want to wager that it was not 
mors than eight feet. How far from the 
actual zize such guesses are may be under- 
stood when it is stated thas.the fannel of the 
Etruria measures a little over eighteen feet in 
diameter. At even a short dietance away this 
can hardly be:believed. It givesan ideaof the 
enormous size of the big steamers, We bave 


very small breakfastoupfuls, C -ystaliized.| grown so. acoustamed to them. nowadays that 
we'acceps them aes matier of conrse, 


sugar is beet for preserves, 
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WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, | whether you mean to accept the invitation, The initials | habitants of ameriea by Columbus fros ‘hie beliet tik 
represent the French words “‘ Respondez, s'il vous plait ” country which discovered was an extension 


Marwa.—arthings are a legal tender up to one 
shilling. 


Vicrortu.—No, do not know the importer. The 
bowls, we think, are really of Chinese manufacture. 


. ©. 0.—Yes, yon can be sued for the money overdrawn 
in wages. 


Dear Boy.—The Forth Bridge was constructed by 
Sur John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin Baker. 

So.pizr's Wirz.—There are no English troops sta- 
tioned at Yokohama. 

Taritma.—Post-cards first issued to public on October 
1, 1870 

Mrs. Cross.—A baker is required to weigh bread “‘on 
delivery,” if so requested by the purchaser. 

Imacrxz.—You cannot claim a return of the ‘‘ charac- 
ter" given your employer. 

Avice —We do not give addresses. Look in the 
directory. 


Tenaxt —You cannot remove fruit trees from a 
garden unless with consent of the landlord. 

Otp Boy.—Oolonel Burnaby was killed at the battle 
of Abu Klea on 17th January, 1885. 

Jeromz.—An auctioneer’s Hoense in any part of the 
United Kingdom is £10. 

W. F.—If it is the rule of the trade to give a fort- 
night's notice you must abide by it. 

E Burt.—The United States declared war ‘inst 
Great Britain Jane 18, 1812; peace December 24, 1814. 

- thore haan ackng' gmen' 
acht tor .s years BYSannot be: a . poe 

Ocamant.—AppHoation should be made to the Home 

ce. 

Avy InquirEr.—The Plymouth Brethren have no stated 
or paid ministexs ; seats free, 

Pappy.—The Phwoix Park murders were committed 
on Saturday, May 6, 1882. 

Marsorniz May.—Young wear hats now, and 
bonnets are worn solely by the middle-aged. 

Denese, —— ne, eee results have all been 
fully tabula’ y the Registrar-General, the are 
destroyed in a furnace. — 

o - your dog, to your local chemist and he 
ive it a small dose of prussic acid, which will kill 
it on the Instant painlessly. 

Canmen.—You can obtain it from any dealer In 


musical instruments by giving an order, should it not 
be In stock. 





‘Weany.—There is no word of the Ist Royal Scots ; 


leaving Cape Town: The troopship season Is past this 
year. 

eae | ~~ debts of the deceased must 
be pafd out es before any portion of {t can be 
divided among his relatives. . 

Vv. J.—Communicate with Sir OC. Mills, K.O.MG., 
{eas for Cape Colony, 112, Victoria-street, 


Brown1Low.—The tion of in 1882 was 
6.806,311, including pm mem 227,064, and 
Calro 374,858. 

J. M.—The lines “' Perhaps it was right to dissemble 


our love, But—why did you kick me downstaire?” are 
oon J. P. Kemble’s play ‘The Panel,” act 1., scene 1, 


an J. wy The initial and the date, = Oe naa 
one, or the date alone, make a proper inscription. 
It ee matter of individual taste. 


A Reaprr.—We are not aware of any characteristics 
of Mark such as may be gathered from 
his writings. is rather over middle height. 


Parvenv.—BSay ‘' Dear Lady So-and-so,” and “I re- 
main, dear Lady So-and-so, very respectfully yours.” 
Siguature follows. 


Antist.—Mr. Van Beers, the painter, is, we believe, a 
Belgian. We cannot give you any particulars of his 
tamily history. 2 

Scorry.—King Robert Bruce was buried in Dunferm- 
line Abbey, where some years ago his body was found 
paw £1. Oe i left ribs 

ough which heart had been taken. 


Justicz.—All property found im a house is Mable to 
seizure for debt, although it may have been given to 
members of the family. Lodger’s goods are, however, 
exempted from seizure. 


Dora —If it is real, and not imitation fur, a little 
dry bran rubbed all over it with a dry flannel or a soft 
brush, and then shaken, brushed, or beaten out, will 
bring it all right. 


Ownea.--Under the Act of 1888, Relng ent mening 
apparel to the amount of £5 are exempt from distrain‘ 
for rent. A landlord can distress without applying to 
the county court. 

Mark pone ate oF Golony seems to off r best 
prospects meantime; but go asa workman. Let your 
money lie in bank or well invested meanwhile. Be in 


no hurry to fmto business fn the colony till you 
can see what you are going to do and where you should 
convince yourself the colony is after all a 





—reply, if you please. 
Descu.aPrrus —The Hippocratic oath was an 

ment made in classic times between men entering 

into the practice of medicine. The Seceeule wan enertbon 

to Hippocrates, “the Father of Medicine. 
Hat.—Go to the office of the 

town and ask to be 


paper in your 
oe ahoeng 
of their 1890 file. You may fin 


A Loyat Svussect.—The Qicen sits on the throne of 
the United Kingdom as the direct heir to the Scottish 
Crown. She is the 
of James VL of 
qtagne =e Sane yy ig A 

e sare prin green and black. They run 
a from five to one thousand marks. The 
latter bills are printed on silk fibre paper. 

Jrastz Dean.—A house fell in h-street, Edin- 
-five persons 


rescuers taking 

awa’, chaps; I'm no deld yet. 
A yy aan. — oe Sa Pansy wo ens 

ordinary Line dress, scarlet coats with blue facings 

black trousera. The depé: is ‘' permanently at Ber- 

wick,” but Ist battalion are at Devonport, and 2nd at 

Sabatha, Bengal. 


Fonp Morazr —The white of an 


A WHITE CARNATION. 


ey a = a 
ive t 6 flower, 
Withered and di vanes the years have fled, 


tra 
Never a day when I’ve gone away 
Bat I shall thiok of you! 


Think of oh, so fondly ! 


| 


and low, as of long ago, 
Will haunt me till I die! 


refer to is the disaster in the Khyber Pass in 1842, 
a force of 8,849 British sold with 12,000 
native camp followers were in the depths of 





im information yom coo Miao to fad 
cul angthing dehutte ceed tha be estate. There is no 
{island of any importance in the West Indies named 
St. Mary’s. Legg A however, a small uninhabited 
spot so-called, are very 2m but 
until you can at least ascertain the locality of the 
missing estate, you are not in a position to 
search for it. You cannot write anywhere till 


In common with the 


y 
and shorter than that of the Cashmere goat. From the 
Wedgse fa Meghna. ‘Ruitebandia aioe ant 

are ; 
horns. The celebrated Cashmere shawls are made from 


Spanish name for a peculiar blanket. Diaper 
is not from D'Ypres, as it is sometimes stated, but from 
the Greek diaspron, figured. Velvet is from the Italian 
vellute, woolly (Latin, hide or pelt). Shawl 
is the Sanscrit sala, flsor, for shawls were first used as 
carpets and tapestry. Bandana is from an Indian 
word to bind or tie, because it is tied in knots before 
— Chintz from the Indian chott. Delaine is the 
“of wool.” 

Diprmvus.—Burns’s “' Highland " was no myth, 
but a real Mary Oamp’ daughter of a 
sailor near She was a domestic servant, and 
the suggestion is that Barns met her when she was 
acting as nursemaid to the family of Gavin Hamilton. 
Burns and she met on the banks of the Ayr on May 14, 
saith auch tines GRU tscaneaaiisaad aoe 
men’ Mary agreed to Burns accompany 
htmn $0 Jamados, where he was $0 ast as the oversest of 
an estate. She spent the summer months in necessary 

with her parents at Campbeltown, but 
caught fever from a brother whom she nursed in 
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